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LOVE. 
BY JOHN HAY. 


Sudden upon my night there woke 
The trouble of the dawn; 

Out of the east the red light broke 
To broaden on and on. 


My days are tuned to finer chords, 
And lit by higher suns; 

Through all my thoughts and all my words 
A purer purpose runs. 


No matter if my hands attain 
The golden crown or cross; 

Only to love is such a gain 
That losing is not loss. 


And thus whatever fate betide 
Of rapture or of pain, 

If storm or sun the future hide, 
My love is not in vain. 


So only thanks are on my lips; 
And through my love I see 

My earliest dreams, like freighted ships, 
Come sailing home to me. 


~@ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Hurrah for the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature! 





«> 
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The interest in woman suffrage grows 
year by year. The Boston Globe thus 
describes the scene in the Massachusetts 
Legislature when the municipal suffrage 
bill was under discussion : 

It was an altogether unusual and in- 
spiring scene presented in the house gal- 
leries during the debate. An army of 
women, young, old and middle-aged, had 
invaded the State house. They jammed 
the corridors and stairways, pushed, 
elbowed and jostled their way into the 
speaker’s gallery and both the other pub- 
lic galleries of the House of Representa- 
tives, and preémpted nearly every seat in 
all three. At no time since the beginning 
of the session had such an array of fem- 
inine beauty, such a bouquet of color in 
feathers and fine millinery, taken posses- 
sion of the House galleries, and forced its 
way even on to the floor of the chamber 
itself. 
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Memorial services for Mrs. Mary Hem- 
enway were held by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, at the Church of the Disciples in 
this city last Sunday morning. 


~@ 
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Dr. Alice B. Stockham, of Chicago, is 
spending her Boston visit in an investiga- 
tion of the various cooking schools, the 
operations of the New England kitchen, 
the Aladdin oven, Mrs. Richards’ work at 
the Institute of Technology, the classes 
of Miss Anna C. Barrows, etc., etc. Dr. 
Stockham is planning for the establish- 
ment of a cooking school at Evanston, 
Ill. She hopes to evolve from her studies 
something that will simplify the work 
of cooking, and aid in solving the *‘domes- 
tic problem.” 








—~@>—_—_— 


Rev. F. A. Hinckley and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter Hinckley passed the 25th anni- 
versary of their wedding on March 4. A 
few days later the occasion was fittingly 


| celebrated in Mr. Hinckley’s church at 
| Florence, Mass., with a gathering of 
| several hundred friends, including all the 
teachers in town, from both the public 
schools and the kindergarten. Mr. and 
| Mrs. Hinckley have had twenty - five 
years of exceptionally beautiful married 
life. This silver wedding marks one of 
| many conspicuous instances in which a 
| belief in equal rights for women has not 
| **broken up the home.” 
<6 
| Mrs. Louise P. Hopkins has resigned 
| from the Boston Board of School Super- 
| visors, on account of il] health, after seven 
| years of excellent service. 


— en 


| ‘The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association | 


| held its 21st annual meeting at Danville. 
| It was an enthusiastic convention. Officers 
| were elected as follows: 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Galva. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Harbert, 
Evanston. 
Secretary — Prof. Rena Michaels Atchison, 


Chicago. 
Treasurer —Mre. L. F. Long, Barry. 





Committee—Chairman, Senator M. 
B. Castle, Sandwich; Mrs. E. Eddy, 
Kewanee; Mrs. Jane M. McKinney, Chicago; 


Mrs. Mary E. Metzger, Moline; Mrs. Emma F. 
Altgeld, Springfield; Senator Cook, Waukee- 
gan; Senator Bogardus, Paxton; Mrs. Agnes 
Willey, Aurora. 

Superintendents— Legislative Work, Catharine 
W. McCulloch; Press Work, Mrs. Julia M. 
Dunn, Moline; Literature, Mrs. Belle Leach, 
Kinderhook; Fair Work, Mrs. ‘. A. Giddings, 
Danville; Suffiage Contests, Mrs. Carrie Ashton 
Johnson, Rockford; Parlor Meetings, Mrs. 
Charlotte Eastman, Chicago. 

Organizers—Mrs. Hannah Crane, Englewood ; 
Mrs. Elma Smith Devoe, Harvey; Miss Carrie 
Prince, Duquoin. 

Advisory Board—Mrs.Chas.Henrotin,Chicago ; 
Judge M. F. Tulley, Chicago; W. R. Jewell, 
Danville; Mrs. Almira Springer, Chicago; Mrs. 
Mary Haworth, Decatur. 

————_~+oe—___—_ 


The Daily Mirror and American of Man- 
chester, N. H., devotes three columns of 
fine print, in its issue of March 3, to a 
Symposium by a dozen Manchester ladies 
on the question whether women should 
serve on juries. Eight think they should ; 
two think they should not; and two are 
undecided. The women who answer in 
the affirmative are Mrs. Lydia A. Scott, 
Mary A. Buzzell, Mrs. Helen M. Dunlap, 
Mrs. Daniel L. Stevens, Mrs. Henry A. 
| Upham, Miss Elizabeth McDougall, Mrs. 
| N. P. Hunt and Maria F. Kidder. The 
| reasons adduced are sound and sensible, 
| and the discussion is as good as anything 


| yet published on this subject. 











tillerieeninnnion 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The first president of the New England 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, is now president of the Friday 
Morning Club of Los Angeles, Cal., the 
leading woman’s club of that beautiful 
city. It numbers about two hundred 
members, including some exceedingly 
able women. Mrs. Severance has been 
active in good works along progressive 
lines during her residence in the Golden 
State. 

The Woman’s Parliamentary Club of 
Hartford, Conn., has a membership of 
sixty and meets twice a month. Its pur- 
pose is to afford the members parliamen- 
tary practice and to increase their knowl- 
edge of business methods and municipal 
affairs. 

The Woman’s Literary Club of Balti- 
more, a flourishing organization of several 
years’ standing, has been incorporated. 

‘Friends in Council” of Springfield, 
Mo., is endeavoring to secure the intro- 
duction of the kindergarten into the pub- 
lic schools. The vice-president, Mrs. 
Virginia Holland, was the organizer of a 
kindergarten that has started with bright 
prospects, and she was recently made a 
member of the School Board. 

The Woman’s Era Club, composed of 
colored women of Boston and vicinity, 
, has for its motto, ‘‘Help make the World 
| Better.” Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruf- 
| fin, whose ability, culture and active 
| participation in progressive and philan- 
thropic movements are well known, is 
president, and Miss Maria Louise Baldwin, 
| principal of a Cambridge school, is one of 
| the vice-presidents. As these ladies are 
|able and fearless advocates of woman 
| suffrage, it may be expected that the 
| Woman’s Era Club will take the lead in 
| educational work for the movement 
/among colored women. The club has 
committees on ways and means, matters 
| pertaining to the race, domestic service, 
| civics, literature, philanthropy, temper- 





|ance, current events, codperation and | 
At the annual meeting, | 


' moral reform. 





! 
held not long ago, an interesting address | 


on the work of women was made by 

Charles Morris, a grandson of Hon. Fred- 

erick Douglass. F. M. A. 
——— 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin, pastor of a flourish- 
ing church at Moline, [l., has declined a 
call to the Unitarian church in Troy, 
N. Y. Miss Hultin is one of the ablest 
and most eloquent of women ministers. 
She has preached several times in New 
York and Brooklyn during the past three 
years, and was one of the principal 
speakers at a meeting of the New York 
Unitarian Club last April. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw preached on a re- 
cent Sunday evening, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, at Tompkins and 
Willoughby Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It was in this church that the late Rev. 
Anna Oliver preached for about three 
years to a Methodist society before the 
property passed into the control of the 
Presbyterian denomination. Previous to 
introducing Miss Shaw, the pastor of the 
charch, Rev. J. F. Carson, spoke of cer- 
tain bills pending in the New York Legis- 
lature, which provide for the opening of 
the side doors of saloons on Sunday, and 
asked the congregation to adopt resolu- 
tions denouncing them. The subject of 
Miss Shaw’s sermon was ‘Strength of 
Character.’’ She referred to the great 
strength of character displayed by many 
women, and 
being allowed to vote on all questions. 
No one questioned their right to vote on 
such resolutions as those just mentioned, 
and why deny them the right to cast 
ballots at the polls? 


The Zanesville (O.) Universalist church 
has unanimously requested Rev. Lotta D- 
Crosley to continue as pastor through the 
coming year. 


The Brooklyn Zimes says: ‘‘An un- 
usual number of womer have been called 
upon to preach in the pulpits of this city 
in the past few weeks since the installa- 
tion of the Rev. Alice K. Wright as joint 
pastor with her husband in the Prospect 
Heights Universalist Church. Several 
weeks ago the Rev. Anna H. Shaw filled 
the pulpit of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and last Sunday 
evening she preached in the Central 
Presbyterian Church. A week ago Sun- 
day, Rev. Phebe Hannaford, the well- 


| known Universalist preacher of Connecti- 


cut, filled the pulpit of the Church of the 
Good Tidings. The pulpit of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle—which is to continue Dr. 
Talmage’s—will be occupied to-morrow 
evening by the Rev. Mrs. Baxter, a well- 
known London evangelist, who was in 
this country several years ago and 
preached for Dr. Talmage in the Scher- 
merhorn Street Tabernacle.” fF. M. A. 


~4@ 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN INSANE HOSPI- 
TALS. 


In 1893, the Buffalo Women’s E. & I. 
Union, which is always striving to put 
women in the places where they are need- 
ed, secured the passage of a bill through 
the New York legislature, requiring 
the managers of every State hospital to 
appoint a woman physician on their 
medical staff. This victory was not 
easily won, and it was only after a long 
struggle that the bill was finally passed. 
Every State hospital now has a woman 
physician on its staff, and strong testi- 
mony to their efficiency and to the bene- 
ficial effects of the law has lately been 
given by Dr. Charles F. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the State Lunacy Commission, in 
a letter to the president of the Buffalo 
Union. He declares as a result of his 
observation, that he would, were he in 
charge of a State hospital, favor the em- 
ployment of a woman physician, even if 
the law no longer required her services. 
He says: 

I believe that the women physicians 
who have served upon the staffs of the 
various State hospitals since the law pro- 
viding therefor went into effect have, as a 
rule, done good service, and that the pro- 
portion of inefficient ones has not been 
greater than among the men physicians 
engaged in a similiar capacity. 

Dr. McDonald calls attention to the 
disparity in wages between the men and 
women employees in the State hospitals, 
and hopes the Legislature may sometime 
remedy the injustice. The women phy- 
sicians receive $144 for the same services 
for which the men are paid $210. 

F.M. A. 
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DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE. 


The Municipal Woman Suffrage bill 
passed to a third reading in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives on Wed- 
nesday, March 14, by a vote of 122 to 106, 
includirg pairs. Thisis a majority of the 
whole body and the vote lacks but twelve 
of the whole 240. Before debate, on motion 
of Mr. Dennis, of Salem, the House voted 
that the vote be taken at 4.30 by yeas and 
nays, and that the speeches be limited to 
10 minutes each. 


Mr. SHUTE, of Malden: Year after 
year this question comes before us with 
increasing urgency, and is disposed of as 
soon as possible. This year I believe we 
shall dispose of it in a way to do honor to 
the old Commonwealth. These crowded 
galleries, this — manifestation of 
public interest, these impressive hearings 
all indicate a widespread popular ap- 
proval. ‘che more it is discussed the 
stronger it grows. The Governor’s mes- 
sage points strongly to the extension of 
suffrage to women. Why not? The 
mother should be given the bailot to 
enable her to protect her boy from the 
gambling house and the dram shop. Try 
the experiment of giving woman the 
ballot ; if not satisfactory, the law can be 
repealed. 

R. Hayes, of Lowell: The time has 
now come when it must be decided 
whether Llassachusetts shall be governed 
as in the past or a complete revolution 
shall take place. The glory of the Com- 
monwealth has been maintained up to 
date and no new lustre will be added by 
the passage of this bill. The women of 
Massachusetts, twenty to one, denounce 
this bill as the worst thing that can 
happen. In view of the recent decision 


bill is constitutional. 

Mr. BECKFORD of Lynn: I hope no 
gentleman will be deceived by the state- 
ment of the last speaker that the decision 
of the Supreme Court judges implied that 
a municipal suffrage law is unconstitution- 
al. The reverse is true. The Court was 
asked by the opponents of the bill wheth- 
er the Legislature could enact the law, if 
amended so as to take effect only when 
ratified by the people. ‘The Court decided 
that the power and duty and responsibil- 
ity rest solely with the Legislature. This 
is the fourth time I have been called upon 
to speak in favor of this just cause. But 
the principle has been in my heart since, 
as a boy, I learned to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. I hold in my hand a letter from 
one of the noblest of women, Lucy Stone. 
She thanks me for my vote and adds: ‘I 
may not live to see it, but the time will 
come when this bill will be adopted.” 
She has left us, but I predict that a large 
majority of those here present will see 
the time when the women of Massachu- 
setts will have every right which men 
enjoy. We have before us petitions of 
nearly 200,000 citizens, a majority of 
whom are women. Nearly half of them 
work in shops and factories. Women in 
this State are a majority. In our free 
schools, our high and normal schools, they 
outnumber the men. In Wellesley Col- 
lege out of 800 students 700 are in favor. 

R. ABBOTT, of Watertown: There is 
abundant proof that women desire the 
ballot, as evidenced by the numerous peti- 
tions on the subject addressed to the 
House. 

Mr. HATHAWAY, of Westboro, offered 
an amendment providing that the suf- 
frage shall be given to ‘every woman who 
possesses the qualifications requisite to 
entitle her to vote for members of the 
school committee in a city or town, and 
who is also taxed in this Commonwealth 
upon property amounting to $100 or 
more.” The bill before the House has no 
chance of getting through the Senate, 
even if it passes the House, and I offer 
the amendment, believing it would save 
the women the right to vote, which they 
cannot get under the pending bill. 

Mr. DENNIS, of Salem: The amend- 
ment proposed would be a step backward 
in the policy of the Commonwealth, which 
has for years been extending, not restrict- 
ing, the suffrage. 

Mr. JONES, of Melrose: The arguments 
in favor of the bill so preponderate that, 
under my oath as a member, I feel bound 
to vote for it. The ballot in the hands of 
woman means an advance in temperance 
reform. 

Mk. St. JOHN, of Haverhill: I do not 
believe in universal, but in an intelligent, 
suffrage, which will place the govern- 
ment on a sure foundation. The women 
will cast an intelligent vote. 

Mr. MELLEN, of Worcester: I shall vote 
for this bill because I believe it is right. 
I am a woman suffragist. The debate is 
somewhat one-sided. I wish there was 
not so much of politics in it. I demand 
suffrage for woman as her right. I ho 
that by its exercise fanaticism and big- 
otry and race prejudice will be amelio- 
rated. That end will be sooner attained 
| prasing sutpeneiiy on woman, who 
will cast her vote for the general good 
and not solely for her own class or creed. 
In my own district some who do not 
believe in no license may take me to task, 
and [incur somerisk. But I will read an 
editorial in to-day’s Globe in support of 
my position. So say I. yd vy in 1882 
endorsed woman suffrage in its piatiorm. 
It was a Butler year, but the right of 
suffrage is a Democratic principle. [ say 





\Continued on Fourth Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Rev. Mary A. SAFFORD, of the Unita- 
rian church of Sioux City, offered prayer 
in the Iowa House of Representatives one 
morning not long ago. 

Mme. ELIseE HwasseEr, who died re- 
cently, was for forty years the greatest 
Swedish actress. Mme.H wasser delineated 
the heroines in Ibsen’s dramas, and also 
played the leading Shakesperian roles. 
She retired to private life in 1888, 

Mrs. JOHN ROCKEFELLER and her 
daughters spend vast sums annually on 
charities of every description. Miss Alta 
Rockefeller supports and superintends 
a private hospital of her own for 
women, at which she has entertainments 
given every week to interest the invalids. 

Mrs. ANN 8. AUSTIN, who was lately 
elected mayor of Pleasanton, Kan., a town 
of a thousand inhabitants, is described as 
an Ohio woman of New England ances- 
wry, a bright, intelligent person, and 
blessed with tact. She has been promi- 
nent in social, religious and political 
work ; is a State officer of the Independent 
Order of Good Templars; andis an active 
woman suffragist. 

Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, 
Mass., will lecture before the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Institute of Arts and Sciences, in 
the department of Pedagogy, on ‘Color 
in Art Education,” illustrated by color 
examples. On the same day, in the 
department of Political Science, Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood, LL. B., will give a 
third lecture in the special course of ‘‘Law 
Lectures for Women.” 


Miss MABEL RANDOLPH, instructor in 
stenography in the Cook Academy at 
Havana, one day acted as stenographer of 
the New York Senate. Her appearance 
at the little desk in the centre of the in- 
closure fronting the circle of Senators 
created something of a sensation. It was 
the first time a woman had acted in that 
capacity, but Miss Randolph experienced 
no difficulty in taking down the full pro- 
ceedings. 

Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER has an article 
on the Madison Square Garden of New 
York, in the March Century. She thinks 
that the architects have made a tower 
which is more beautiful than its proto- 
type, the Giralda tower at Seville. The 
Giralda tower is in two distinct parts, 
separated from each other by nearly 
four centuries of time, and just as widely 
by disparities in style. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer considers the New York tower 
from base to crown a consistent and har- 
monious piece of work. 

Miss MARTHA E. PARKER is secretary 
of the New England Tariff Reform 
League. Miss Parker became a clerk in 
the office of the league four years ago, 
when the Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, now an 
assistant secretary of the treasury, was 
secretary. Temporarily she undertook 
the duties of the office when Mr. Hamlin 
resigned, and the league, recognizing her 
efficiency and familiarity with the work, 
have since made her permanent acting 
secretary. She has charge of the League 
headquarters in this city, where a number 
of clerks are kept busy, and a large cor- 
respondence is carried on. 

Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
in her private life, would never have been 
taken for a literary woman. Her tastes 
were domestic, and they were in a meas- 
ure gratified. She made long sojourns in 
the countries she visited, having with her 
most of the time her only sister, Mrs. 
Clara Woolson Benedict, and her beloved 
niece, Clara, Mrs. Benedict’s daughter, 
who made a home for her. She had 
always in prospect the establishment 
of a permanent home for herself, her 
sister and niece in her own country— 
in Florida, Cooperstown, or Mackinaw. 

‘‘MOTHER”’ HUSBAND, the famous war 
nurse of the Army of the Potomac, died 
recently at the home of her son, in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Mary Morris Husband was 
a granddaughter of Robert Morris, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. She was born in 1821 in Pater- 
son, N.J. Her two sons fought for the 
Union in separate Philadelphia regiments, 
while their mother was devoting her time 
to alleviating the sufferings of the sick 
and wounded in the Army of the Poto- 
mac. She joined the army under General 
George B. McCiellan about the time of 
the seven days’ fight on the Peninsula, and 
devoted herself to nursing until the elose 
of the war. Her funeral took place at 





Philadelphia and was largely attended by 
the veterans. 

















THE DRESS QUESTIUN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Inquiries are frequently made concern- 
ing local organization for promoting better 
feminine dress. Ever since I have known 
of the Physical Culture and Correct Dress 
Society of Chicago, I have wished that 
the work of our committee on dress 
might be carried on largely by such 
educational societies. We have already 
obeyed the two special instructions given 
to us with our appointment, viz., to pre- 
pare a magazine symposium on dress, and 
to present to the Executive Board of the 
N. C. W. our ‘‘idea of an every-day busi- 
ness dress for women.” 

I am sometimes asked whether it would 
not have been better to have recommended 
only a slight change from fashionable 
appearance, since most women are still 
laced up in corsets. Buta “slight” change 
from such a state of things would not 
have been our “idea” of a dress suitable 
for the activities of life. We were not 
asked to state what we thought most 
women were “ready to adopt” at a 
moment’s notice. Nor do we claim to 
have recommended, or even to know, the 
absolutely perfect human dress. To give 
woman the free and healthful use of her 
limbs and vital organs, it is necessary 
that her clothing should be loose, and no 
impediment to free movement and active 
usefulness. 

The two forms of dress recommended 
(with the healthful undergarments al- 
ready on sale) give the basis for an exer- 
cise dress—used already for gymnastics, 
bathing, bicycling and mountain climb- 
ing, and to some extent for general use. 
The dress session at the World's Fair 
helped to familiarize the public generally 
with the idea of American independence 
in dress. 

But local organization is much needed, 
and I know of nothing better than the 
societies already in the field. The first 
one was organized in Chicago in 1888, 
and was adopted as part of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. Such a society may be 
independent, or auxiliary to any other 
society. It should affiliate with the local 
Woman’s Council wherever one is organ- 
ized, and one result ought to appear 
before long in the improved character of 
the woman’s page of the daily paper. 

The name, ‘Physical Culture and 
Correct Dress Society,” is broad yet 
definite. It may mean only the physical 
culture now taught in classes, and the 
eftort to be clothed hygienically and artis- 
tically, or it may eventually be made to 
cover all health and sanitary subjects, 
and the care and clothing of children. 

The object of the Chicago Society is 
thus stated: ‘Mutual help in learning 
the highest standards of physical develop- 
ment and mutual council toward realizing 
those standards in practical life.” The 
meetings are held monthly. 

Each local society can pursue its own 
methods. Lessons in physical culture 
for the members should be had at the 
outset with a suitable costume. This is 
the divided dress which is the basis of 
what is often called the Syrian skirt. 
Ladies in Boston have worked at this till 
they have what they think a very satis- 
factory pattern (as advertised in the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL) and to which they 
give the name of ‘‘Boston rational dress.” 
The gymnasium skirt is usually more 
scant. Butterick bought and paid for 
Miss Laura Lee’s pattern, but has not 
published it, no one knows why—unless 
it be for the same reason that the tele- 
graph monopoly buys up patents to im- 
prove the telegraph, simply to suppress 
them. Clubs formed just to introduce 
one new style of dress seem to mea little 
dangerous to our ultimate success. They 
would run a risk of being made up to 
some extent of those who have nothing 
to lose in the line of popularity, or of 
those so independent that they don’t 
mind being odd even to the extent of 
positive ugliness. I cannot urge an in- 
dividual duty to come out alone. If it is 
evidently hard for the wearer, it will only 
deter others. The nervous strain of 
oddity is sometimes worse for the health 
than a bad dress. 

An educational society is needed now, 
to begin with physical culture and work 
toward freedom and beauty in dress. 
Such a society can make and compare ex- 
periments in dress, and its members can 
organize excursions or other occasions 
when they will keep each other company 
in short suits. Each society may be as 
radical or conservative as its membership 
think best. If it remains true to its name 
it must work toward the overthrow of 
the tyranny of Paris and toward freedom 
in dress. Lessons in physical culture 
will give any one adopting a new style of 
dress a great advantage. 

Would it not be well if at least three 
young women in each State were ap- 
pointed on the dress committee, especially 
to organize societies, consulting together 
and holding meetings as they think best? 
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Most of these working members of the 
committee should be reasonably young 
and good looking. Can they not be found 
among the alumnz of colleges and the 
Hemenway Gymnasium physical culture 
graduates? If those who are interested 
will look over their own States and sug- 
gest suitable persons, with good reasons 
for recommending them, to Mrs. Avery, 
the corresponding secretary of the N. C. 
W., perhaps the Council at its meeting 
next May will appoint such a corps of 
State organizers. Other helpful measures 
will be brought forward at the same time. 
Every member of the committee is re- 
quested to consider ways and means and 
suggest aids to this work. 

In my last communication to the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL I mentioned papers 
for signature soon to be printed. There 
was more delay than was expected, but 
we now have the papers, one for men, as 
reported in the February Arena, and one 
for women and girls over twelve years 
old. The paper for men is entitled ‘*To 
Lend a Hand,” the one for women, 
‘*Mutual Help.”’ Each bears the motto 
from Keats: ‘Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.’’ The latter reads: ‘*The under- 
signed women and girls of agree to 
discountenance all fashioms of dress 
which they believe to be contrary to the 
natural laws of health and beauty, and to 
aid, as each may be able, in establishing 
heathful, convenient and becoming forms 
of dress for women.” A new leaflet accom- 
panies these papers. 

Under the agreement of ‘‘mutual help,” 
each signer is free to follow the dictates 
of her own judgment. The circles of 
women in any town or city, or of girls 
with their teachers in any school, who 
sign one of these papers, would do well 
to hold a meeting as soon as convenient, 
to eounsel together concerning the best 
course of action. They may secure ad- 
dresses from competent persong or read 
together a suitable book—like ‘'The Well- 
Dressed Woman” by Mrs. Ecob. A two- 
cent stamp sent with address to Mrs. 
Frank Asbury Johnson, 3807 Longley 
Avenue, Chicago, will bring a copy of 
‘*The Physical Culture and Correct Dress 
Society’s Gazette,” which contains much 
very useful matter. 

I have just read, in an address on ‘‘The 
Ethics af Dress Reform” by Mrs. Ella 
Reeve Ware, before the Ethical Culture 
Society of Philadelphia, that Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery lately gave a talk to Phil- 
adelphia women in New Century Hall, on 
‘Common Sense in Dress,” illustrating 
her words by wearing the different ra- 
tional dresses. 

‘*I was surprised,” Mrs. Ware says, ‘‘at 
the interest manifested by fashionable 
women who were present. Each time as 
she appeared in the novel dresses they all 
rose to their feet to observe the dress 
more closely, and it was not from curios- 
ity alone, as was indicated by the earnest 
questions asked after the lecture. It 
seemed to me that women were ready for 
the declaration of their independence, all 
that is needed being a few more such 
leaders as Mrs. Avery.” 

I hear of several women’s clubs about 
to take some action in this matter, and 
the subject has already been presented in 
many others. 

The spicy little book on woman’s dress, 
entitled ‘‘What is the Matter?” which 
Mrs. Jenness Miller used to recommend 
in her lectures, can now be obtained for 
ten cents, by addressing the author, Mrs. 
C. B. Whitehead, Westfield, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Jenness Miller gave a pretty design 
for a short suit in her last September 
magazine. 

Several papers and magazines have been 
sent to me lately containing good articles 
on dress, which I am always glad to read. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

St. Paul, Minn., Box 390. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Mr. Herbert Paul, the political leader- 
writer of the Daily News, London, has 
been speaking on women’s work to the 
Edinburgh Southern Division Women’s 
Gladstonian Association. He said he did 
not belong to those who accepted the 
services of women at elections and were 
not prepared to give women Parliamen- 
tary votes. He was prepared to give the 
suffrage to women on the same wide lines 
as it was given to men. 

The Queen says the two ladies ap- 
pointed as sanitary inspectors under the 
the Vestry of St. Mary Abbots were 
pupils of the National Health Society. 
Sixteen English ladies have this year 
entered upon a course of training which 
will fit them to hold either sanitary in- 
spectorships or County Council lecture- 
ships. The Duchess of Bedford is study- 
ing all the necessary subjects to qualify 
as a sanitary inspector. 

The Railway Commissioners of Victoria 
claim that they have effected a saving of 
fully £10,000 by placing women in charge 











of railway stations. ‘heir services have 
given general satisfaction, and, although 
200 women are now in charge of stations, 
it is intended to increase the number. 
When heavy work has to be done, men 
are sent from the nearest main station. 

Miss Cornall, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. R. Cornall, Bristol, England, has 
successfully passed her final examination 
at the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, and will go out to 
India next year as a medical missionary. 

Among the many works of the Salva- 
tion Army one of special interest to 
women is the steam laundry at Stoke 
Newington. Here about thirty women 
and girls are employed, taught a business, 
and given a chance in life. It is both a 
‘*bridge of hope” and a ‘*way out” for 
deserving women by means of honest 
employment. All the girls are under 
skilled superintendence, and the work 
done by them is well spoken of.—The 
Woman’s Signal, London. 
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WHY SOME WOMEN DON’T MARRY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


There are some curious anomalies in our 
American institutions, which foreigners 
are quick to perceive and discuss. Oneis 
the relative financial condition of hus- 
band and wife. 

In France, as soon as a girl is born the 
parents begin to calculate how much they 
can save for her marriage portion. Year 
after year they lay by an allotted sum for 
that purpose, and the amount of it deter- 
mines the degree of liberty and power 
she will eventually have in the home of 
her husband. 

In England, especially among the 
higher classes, a marriage settlement 
precedes the marriage rite, and the wife 
has at her own disposal a certain sum 
annually, according to the wealth of the 
contracting parties, to dispose of as she 
chooses. The husband has no right to 
say how it shall be spent. 

But in this republican country, men 
made laws to rule not only themselves, 
but the persons and property of their 
wives. The old English common law, 
which makes the husband and wife 
one, and that one the husband, was 
adopted, without the safeguard for her 
of a marriage settlement. Consequently 
he took her to his home, in which she 
and hers became as much subject to his 
control as was a Southern slave to his 
master. 

Pioneers in the woman suffrage cause 
have labored with all their might, till 
they have succeeded in somewhat im- 
proving the legal condition of married 
women. But, even now, unless wives 
have money of their own, or the oppor- 
tunity to earn it, they are in a subordi- 
nate condition which many sensible and 
high-spirited women are quite unwilling 
to accept. I recently overheard one lady 
say to another: ‘Before I was married 
I taught school] and had money to spend 
as I pleased. Now, 1 have to ask for 
every nickel I get!’ And thus it is with 
many who were once shop girls and house 
servants and in other industrial depart- 
ments. By marrying, they place them- 
selves in the position of beggars, often 
compelled to ask, sometimes to cajole or 
plead for what is rightfully theirs; too 
often, alas! to be refused, even then. 

Did it never occur to these men that 
their wives must sometimes secretly long 
for a separation, that they may, for a 
few short years, be free and able to spend 
a dime, or even a dollar, without being 
called to account for it? 

I have seen a woman of sixty, a widow 
for ten months, return from a store in 
childish glee, with her hands full of 
notions; articles she did not need, only 
they were ‘‘sopretty!’’ She had recently 
come into the possession of money, and 
never having had the spending of any 
before, knew not how to do it now. 
When charged with buying useless things 
she replied: ‘‘But last week I bought a 
lantern, and now I can go to prayer- 
meeting in the evening.” Poor soul! 
She is not the only widow who has 
obtained more light by the decease of her 
husband. 

In ages to come it will pass the com- 
prehension of people how a man could 
have had the audacity to say to a woman 
virtually: ‘‘I love you, therefore I want 
to take sole possession of you. I want 
you to keep my house, to add, by your 
labor, to my wealth, to give birth to my 
children and rear them properly. For 
this I will give you my name, your 
board, clothes and whatever else I may 
think you need. Then, if I should die 
first, you will have one-half of my per- 
sonal property and the use of a third of 
my real estate.” 

We hear the complaint that girls are 
more unwilling to marry than they once 
were. Of course they are more unwil- 
ling. With the many ways for earning a 
living now open to women, they will not 
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subject themselves to the treatment their 
mothers received. And yet there are 
those who have met men they loved, and 
with whom they believed they could 
live happily. They have longed for a 
congenial home and little ones to love 
and cherish, but were unwilling to barter 
comparative freedom for the coveted pos- 
session. 

Pecuniary equality will be the natural 
result of political equality; but while we 
are laboring for the latter, the woman 
who contemplates marriage should have a 
clear and candid understanding with her 
intended husband. If he is not sufficiently 
enlightened to perceive that she has an 
equal right with him to the common 
property, then she should teach him the 
lesson. If she cannot do so, she had bet- 
ter avoid a closer connection with him. 
A business arrangement should be made, 
by which the income is divided into three 
parts, one for current household ex- 
penses and one for each partner in the 
firm. When children come there should 
be a fourth division for them. 

Now it is the duty of women to take 
the initiative in this matter. Men have 
so long held supreme control of every- 
thing, that usually they thoughtlessly 
continue it. Sometimes it needs only a 
hint or suggestion to enable them to per- 
ceive the justice and benefit of such an 
equitable arrangement. 

Try this method, my dear girl. If he 
is worthy of your love, he will respect 
you the more for this self-assertion. If 
you marry him without this preliminary 
compact, you are tempting him to culti- 
vate a selfish, dictatorial spirit, disastrous 
to the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
both. ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 

Chester, Pa. 
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NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The Los Angeles Woman Suffrage 
Association is at present busily engaged 
in work preparing a thorough campaign 
for the State. They hope thereby to suc- 
ceed in gaining some form of suffrage for 
women at the next Legislature. As a 
means of agitating the question and 
bringing it before the people, a series of 
semi- monthly meetings have been 
arranged to be held in that city, consisting 
of lectures, socials, musical and dramatic 
entertainments, at which the best local 
talent will assist. The first lecture in the 
course was given Wednesday evening at 
Illinois Hall by Prof. W. C. Bowman. 
The association has also invited Miss 
Anthony and other women who are to 
speak at the Woman’s Congress in San 
Francisco to speak there. 

The Pomona Times says: 


Among the many interesting entertain- 
ments of last week was the woman suf- 
frage lecture by Mrs. Alice Moore 
McComas, of Los Angeles. Every seat in 
McComas Hall was filled with interested 
listeners. She did ample justice to the 
subject, bringing out with logical reason- 
ing the strong points in favor of the 
political emancipation of women. She 
urged immediate action towards opening 
a thorough canvass of the State prepara- 
tory to work in the next Legislature for 
the equal suffrage bill. Mrs. McComas 
returned to the Heights last Monday 
after a lecturing trip to Pomona, San 
Jacinto and Azusa. At each place she 
lectured on her favorite subject, woman 
suffrage, stopping in Pomona for the 
Woman’s Parliament, of which she is a 
leading member, and visiting the family 
of Senator J. E. McComas, and while 
there organized a large Political Equality 
Club. Mrs. McComas will continue to 
deliver lectures in different sections of 
this county, and we predict for her 
marked success, as she is a talented lady 
and a fluent speaker. 

A “DIME SOCIAL.” 

The Boyle Heights Journal says: 

One of the pleasant events of the week 
on Boyle Heights was the social given by 
the Los Angeles Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at the elegant and commodious 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Threlkeld. 
Many of the guests were from over the 
river, while « goodly number of our 
Boyle Heights people were present. The 
programme, which was entirely im- 
promptu, consisted of a violin and piano 
duet by Miss Alice McComas and Mr. 
Johnnie Korbell; solos on the autoharp 
by Mr. Will Marshall; recitations by Mrs. 
Davis and Miss Bowman; and a song by 
the ladies,‘‘Rally Round the Flag, Girls,” 
a transposition, joined by the whole com- 
pany in the chorus. 

An unexpected number was an im- 

romptu duet by Mrs. McComas and 

rof. Bowman, the professor picking up 
the violin and playing the sweet old tunes 
of long ago, and the lady accompanying 
him on the piano in a fashion which fairly 
brought the house down. The charm of 
the evening was the informal friendliness 
of every one, which showed that conver- 
sation was not, as has been said in regard 
to our rigidly ‘‘programmed” evenings, 
‘a lost art.”” The evening ended with a 
full chorus of the ever-dear old song, 
“Old Folks at Home.” 

The ladies of the suffrage club intend 
to hold these ‘‘dime socials” often, having 
two objects in view: first, a closer ac- 
quaintance among suftragists, and second, 
raising a fund to further the suffrage 
work. 

LOS ANGELES MONTHLY MEETING. 

A correspondent of the Los Angele 

Farmer says: 





The March meeting of the Los Angeles 
Woman Suffrage Association consisted of 
an excellent lecture by Prof. W. C. Bow- 
man, a friend of oppressed humanity, 
who is always found on the humane side 
of every great question. Prof. Bowman 
took up the humorous, ironical, ridicu- 
lous, illogical side of the question, show- 
ing the weakness of the arguments 
against woman suffrage in stronger force 
than if he had taken up the serious dis- 
cussion, for there are men who will con- 
tend strongly for their side until they are 
held up to ridicule, but they cannot bear 
to be made a laughing stock. Since the 
lecture, one of our prominent attorneys 
(whom we have tried, almost hopelessly, 
to convert) said to me that he did not 
realize how utterly weak some of the 
arguments against woman suffrage were, 
until he heard that lecture. The speaker 
left out none of the old fossilized foolish- 
ness about ‘‘women can’t vote because 
they can’t fight.” Asif that were true! 
Women have gone to war and have fought 
bravely in heavy armor and light uniform 
since the beginning of history. “If 
women vote they will be polluted.” 
Women have revolutionized and purified 
Wyoming politics with their votes, and 
none of them have lost their womanly 
ways, or have grown horns or done any 
of the ridiculous things the false prophets 
have predicted for *‘that awful time when 
the women vote!” The large audience— 
the largest the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has yet called out—was not only 
complimentary to the gifted speaker, but 
very gratifying to the workers in this 
cause, who have toiled so long through 
the burden and the heat of the day when 
such an audience would have filled their 
hearts with hope, for it was evident that 
a goodly number present were in sym- 
pathy with the subject, and that senti- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage is grow- 
ing. The next public Woman Suffrage 
Association meeting will be held April 
15, when a fine miscellaneous programme 
will be presented. 
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CORDIAL WELCOME TO ATLANTA. 


The Atlanta Daily Journal, which 
claims to have the largest daily circula- 
tion in Georgia, has the following leading 
editorial : 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS, 


Atlanta isa great convention city. She 
has had more conventions during the past 
ten years than any city of her sizein the 
world and expects to have a still greater 
number during the coming decade. The 
Grand Army Encampment next year will 
be ours, and we expect to secure at least 
one of the great national political con- 
ventions of 1896. Next year we are to 
have a convention which will attract no 
little attention. The woman suffrage 
women will hold their annual conclave in 
this city. ‘They will be welcome,of course. 
They will not find in Atlanta or the South 
many men or women who agree with 
them, but they will of course receive kind 
and courteous treatment while they are 
in this city and section, There are among 
these women some of remarkable genius, 
and they are undoubtedly sincere in their 
efforts to bestow the suffrage upon 
women. It will be interesting to hear 
them expound their creed and show how 
lovely the world will be when the way to 
the ballot-box is wide open to women. 
The New York World, referring to the 
convention to be held in Atlanta, says: 


Hitherto the South has given almost no en- 
couragement to the woman suffrage movement. 
It is said that there are only seventeen members 
of the association in the State of Georgia. The 
idea of equal rights at the ballot-box for women 
is one which is at variance with the sentiment of 
the existing civilization, and not only at vari- 
ance with it but strange to it. In the Northern 
States we have been used to woman suffrage 
conventions and literature for quite fifty years. 
Our friends in Atlanta may as well make up 
their minds that these ladies deserve fair treat- 
ment. We believe the people of that section of 
the country did not receive Mrs. Lease with en- 
tire cordiality when she visited them on a politi- 
cal errand not long ago. We hope that Miss 
Anthony and her co-workers will be welcomed 
in another spirit. They will certainly furnish 
an intellectual and social entertainment of a 
high order. 


The World need not be alarmed. Every 
woman who may attend the convention in 
Atlanta will receive not only ‘‘fair’’ treat- 
ment, but a cordial welcome from the 
people of this hospitable city. 





REPORTS OF STATE WORK. 


The reports of State work made at the 
annual meeting of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washing- 
ton, by the delegates from the seventeen 
States there assembled, will be of interest 
to our readers. We give a few of them 
this week. 

VERMONT. 


The most cheering feature of the work 
for woman’s enfranchisement in Vermont, 
at present, is the increased interest mani- 
fested by good and true men, and the 
fact that they are engaged in active 
efforts to advance this righteous cause. 
Since men have made the laws excluding 
women from the government, and since 
they alone have power to change these 
unjust laws, surely, it must be the ‘‘be- 
ginning of the end” when men are found 
openly advocating this change. 

As no Legislature convened in Vermont 
in 1893, the work of the Association has 
been largely educational during the past 
year. By means of the ‘‘do-every-thing 
policy,” we are seeking to concentrate 
the efforts of all who are favorably dis- 
posed to the principle of equality in 
Church and State. The pulpit, the press, 
literary institutions, and influential bodies 
are invited to discuss and endorse the 
equal rights principle. Here and there, 
throughout the State, are found gospel 
ministers proclaiming the newly dis- 


covered truth, viz.: ‘*The Golden Rule 
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proad enough to include the whole human 
family.”” A few editors have bravely 
accepted their privilege as leaders of 
thought, and have already declared them- 
selves ‘‘favorable to the passage of the 
municipal suffrage bill in 1894.” 

At the annual meeting in June, 1893, 
held at Hardwick, a meeting of much in- 
terest and profit, the ‘enrolment plan” 
was formally adopted and the continuance 
of efforts to secure municipal suffrage 
endorsed. The enrolment books are 
already in the hands of workers and the 
success of our cause will greatly depend 
upon the faithfulness with which this 
work is prosecuted. In October, a conven- 
tion was held at Burlington by the 
N. E. Woman Suffrage Association, in 
which Vermont workers actively partici- 
pated. At this convention, and also at a 
meeting held in Rutland, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore rendered most efficient service 
to the cause, by her convincing presenta- 
tion of the subject. A midyear conven- 
tion on March 1 and 2, at Bellows Falls, 
was favored with the presence of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, the honored president 
of the New England W. S. A., in addi- 
tions to the goodly array of Vermont 
helpers, Mrs. Chandler, our esteemed 
president, and other officers of the State 
Association. Our national workers are 
united to aid in making 1894 the year of 
jubilee for Vermont women. 

Though under the shadow of great 
sorrow for the removal of our beloved 
leader, Lucy Stone, and sharing deeply in 
the loss, we are still loyally and hope- 
fully, LAURA MOORE, 

Sec. Vt. W. S. A. 


KENTUCKY. 


The sixth annual report of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association shows 
much work accomplished by the active 
members. The auxiliary associations 
have taken up the study of civil govern- 
ment and parliamentary drill, much 
needed by older as well as younger 
people. 


The Newport Association last year 
offered a prize of five dollars to the high 
school pupils for the best essay in favor 
of the *Enfranchisement of Women.” 
Seven prominent citizens, four men and 
three women, were selected as judges of 
the essays and to confer the prize. When 
the prize was presented at a public meet- 
ing, the essays, eight in number, were 
read by a young member of the Newport 
Equal Rights Association, that the au- 
dience might benefit by the suffrage sen- 
timent contained in them. Covington, 
Newport and Lexington Associations 
have been very active in securing a clause 
in the charter for these cities, makirg 
women eligible as members of the Board 
of Education, and giving them the right 
to vote for the same. The Kentucky 
E. R. A. received a donation of literature 
from the Massachusetts National W.S.A., 
which was very acceptable. The mem- 
bers of the auxiliaries have distributed 
twelve thousand five hundred pages of 
literature and recommended Bible study 
on the lines of equal rights for both sexes, 
and the Christian law of freedom, also, 
considering it the duty of Sunday school 
teachers to instruct their scholars in equal 
rights from the Scriptures. 

Mrs. B. F. Avery, our committee on 
World’s Fair work, was instructed to ask 
the commissioners of the Kentucky Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair for space in the 
building for the literature of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association ; it being 
found impracticable to secure space in the 
Kentucky Building, Mrs. Avery decided 
to place a Kentucky register in the de- 

artment of the WNational- American 

oman Suffrage Association, in the or- 

anization room of the Woman’s Build- 
ng, and employed the lady attending 
there to transcribe into it the Kentucky 
names from the general suftrage register. 
In this manner nearly six hundred names 
were obtained. Through the efforts of 
our Association, the colleges of the State 
with few exceptions have opened their 
doors, giving equal opportunities to wo- 
men, and we shall exert ourselves until all 
the colleges fall in line. Three of the mem- 
bers of the Free Lecture Bureau have been 
called upon during the past year to de- 
liver lectures in different parts of the 
State. 

Our president, Miss Laura Clay, has 
urged upon the members of the Associa- 
tion the importance of the frequent use 
of the columns of the local newspapers. 
She has been able to secure a column 
weekly in one of the Lexington papers. 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry has been so- 
licited by a number of the State papers 
for contributions, and in responding to 
these requests, she has been able to en- 
lighten men and women upon the ques- 
tions of such vital interest to the lovers 
of freedom. We have great cause to be 
thankful for the conservative Property 
Rights Bill passed by the last Legislature 
and signed by the Governor on the 19th 
of May, 1893. Our efforts in this direc- 
tion will not be discontinued until we 
have obtained perfect equality in the dis- 
a of property, real and personal. 

others to have equal guardianship with 
fathers of minor children, and women 
physicians in the asylums for the insane 
—all of which we have been urging upon 
our Legislature to grant us. The appeal 
comes from the legislators, ‘‘Not to ask 
for too much at once,” but gaining con- 
fidence and hope from Holy Writ, we 
shall eontinue to ask until all that we 
desire shall be granted. 

EvUGENIA B. FARMER, 
Cor. Sec. Ky. E. R. A. 


4+ 





Paola, Kan., has a fine public library, 
of which Mrs. Heiskell has just been re- 
elected librarian for her fourteenth con- 
secutive year. So efficient and indispen- 
sable has she shown herself that no one 
even suggests a change. Paola people 
say that the library without her would 
seem like ‘‘Home without a mother.” 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Christian Endeavor Union of Kan- quartette of progressive leaders. 


sas City is to enter the political field and 
work actively for good government at 
the spring elections. A committee on 
‘*good citizenship” will be appointed in 
each local society, whose business it will 
be to see that members of the societies 
and Christian people generally are regis- 
tered and attend the primaries. 


Miss Fay Fuller, of Tacoma, has re- | 


cently succeeded in climbing Mount 
Tacoma, Washington, a feat which no 
woman had before attempted, and in 
which few men had ever succeeded. The 
mountain is 14,444 feet high, and the 
upper part is covered with glaciers. The 
first 7,000 feet were done on horseback, 
the rest of the distance on foot, Miss 
Fuller and the four men who accompanied 
her suffered severely from the exposure. 


Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt likes to fit 
girls for self-support. Through the pas- 
tors of the foreign missionary churches 
in out-of-the-way corners of New York, 
she learns of girls of ability who only 
need a start. This she furnishes by send- 
ing the girl $500. One girl thus helped 
fitted herself at a cooking-school for the 
position of a cordon bleu ; another went to 
a training-school for nurses; another 
studied art. Every year at least ten 
young women are thus started in life. 


The annual meeting of the Equal Suf- 
frage Club of Portland, Me., was held 
recently. Dr. Jane Lord Hersom was 
elected president; Mrs. Titcomb, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Gertrude Leavitt, secretary ; 
Mrs. N. S. Gardiner, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Martha A. Dyer, collector. 
A committee of three was appointed, with 
power to enlarge its numbers, and to 
work for the election of women to fill 
the vacancies in the school committee at 
the coming municipal election. 

The Authors’ Breakfast in historic old 
Salem, to be given May 5, in honor of the 
‘*American Authors’ Guild,” has stirred 
up much interest. Eight hundred tickets 
were ordered, and more than half of them 
were engaged before they came from the 
printers. The Breakfast is given by the 
“Thought and Work Club” of Salem, an 
organization of ladies already famous for 
both thought and work. Two members 
of the Guild are residents of Salem, the 
founder and president of the club, Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, and the tirst vice- 
president, Mrs. Grace A. Oliver; hence 
the invitation and opportunity for au- 
thors to become better acquainted, and to 
devise plans for good work in the future. 

The N. E. Helping Hand Society will 
make an exhibit of household economics at 
Horticultural Hall, from April 9 to April 
21, 1894, from 11 A. M. to 10P.M. Its 
headquarters previous to April 9 will be 36 
Bromfield Street, Room 37. The proceeds 
will be used to assist the Society, which is 
for helping working girls who receive low 
wages, providing them with a safe, com- 
fortable home at a very low rate of board. 
Hundreds of girs testify to the good done 
by the Home, and the object of the ex- 
hibit is, if possible, to purchase a perma- 
nent Home. Patronizers of the exhibit, 
therefore, will not only receive great 
benefit from the valuable instruction 
given, but also aid a most worthy cause. 

Fourteen young women of Indianapolis 
laundries, by putting their small means 
together and borrowing the rest of the 
money, established the Union Co-opera- 
tive Laundry two yearsago. They now 
own a plant, valued at $4,000, clear of 
incumbrance, and the business is one of 
the most prosperous industries of the 
city. 

The Colorado State Silver League at its 
last annual meeting adopted the follow- 
ing: 

tua That the women of Colorado be ad- 
mitted as members of the Silver League, with all 


the rights and privileges guaranteed by the con- 
stitution of Colorado.”’ 


The American Bi-metallic League has 
always recognized and admitted women 
as delegates. 

The venerable Dr. Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, recently gave in the New Century 
Club House the same lecture he delivered 
more than thirty-four years ago at the 
Academy of Music to a large audience of 
Germans celebrating Schiller’s centennial 
birthday. Dr. Furness and Mr. Frederick 
Fraley, both nonagenarians, are the two 
men whom Mr. George W. Childs used to 
call ‘tthe two angels of Philadelphia.” 
To this list, the Philadelphia Ledger says, 
should be added the name of Mr. John 
Sartain, ‘the three together making up 
Philadelphia’s triumvirate of wonderful 
old men. Inaneighboring county, Mont- 
gomery, Dr. Hiram Corson, the Nestor of 
the medical profession, still vigorously 
writing from his country home at Ply- 
mouth Meeting-house post - office—un- 
dauntedly checking off, on his list, the 
number of women physicians at the head 
of State hospitals, placed there by State 
law, and also the list of Statee in which 


| 


| 





women lawyers are admited to practice— 
must be named as a staunch fourth in this 
All of 
these men are in favor of the largest 
liberty for American women to do what- 
ever “their hands find to do.” All four 
thus pay the highest compliment to the 
women who stand nearest to them in 
their own families.” 
—_—_ i $e 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MOFFET. 


It is too late for a Christmas story ; but 
it is never too late to spin a good yarn; 
éspecially if a spry cat is allowed to 
chase the thread of the story. 

About two years ago, there lived a 
handsome maltese kitten, named Moffet. 
It ‘*sat on a tuffet,” or any other soft seat, 
with especial privileges, undisturbed by 
any intruder. Its master, a young physi- 
cian, living in the country, petted it and 
tried to teach it tricks like a dog. Some- 
times, when Moftet did not obey orders, 
his ears were plentifully boxed; and then 
the snubbed expression that his face as- 
sumed was comical to behold. 

As there were no children in the family, 
Moffet soon became the pet and play- 
thing of the whole household, and when 
Christmas came, he was given a little 
tree, with decorations and dainties suited 
to his taste, just as if he were real ‘‘folks.’’ 
Now, could any cat have had fairer for- 
tunes than that? But they were doomed 
to fall. 

Soon after that time, it was noticed 
that the doctor’s little young chickens 
daily disappeared, and that several of 
them would go in one day; no one knew 
where. But finally Moffet was found 
with a little chick in his mouth, just 
going to make a meal of it. He was 
properly punished, but it was useless. 
Every time that Moffet felt hungry, he 
would leave his saucer of milk and go in 
search of chickens, and he caught and 
killed so many that the doctor, finding the 
cat’s case incurable, shut him in a barrel 
for four days, and then gave him away to 
a friend in the city, who did not keep 
chickens, and had just lost a maltese 
kitten that the big black dog next door 
had killed. 

As acity cat, Moffet is a success. Soon 
after he came to his new home, a neigh- 
bor’s cat took possession of the yard, and 
disputed the grounds so strongly that 
Moftet was glad to go into the house and 
stay there. In every tussle, the neighbor’s 
black cat was victorious. Now Moffet 
goes out for only a few minutes, and 
jumps on the window sill, crying to get in 
again, whenever he sees his fearful foe. 
And he never dares to go anywhere near 
the big black dog next door, whose loud 
bark is enough to frighten the toughest 
tramp, not to mention a meek maltese cat. 
During his short outings, Moffet always 
anxiously looks north, south, east and 
west, in dire dread of the coming of 
black cats or dogs, and by his too evident 
timidity, he has earned the title of * ’Fraid 
Cat.” 

So now Moffet goes quietly about, neatly 
attired in a pink ribbon, and, instead of 
chasing chickens, he sits decorously in 
the window, wistfully watching the spar- 
rows that he cannot quite reach, as they 
twitter tantalizingly overhead, and fly in 
and out from their shelter under the ivy 
leaves on the wall of the house. He has 
learned to ‘come with a whistle or come 
with a call,” but with all his education, 
he cannot coax the birds to come within 
catching distance. He is still over fond 
of chicken in any form, either ‘stewed, 
fried or in the shell,’ and waits quite un- 
willingly for his share of dinner when 
chicken is on the table. If he had his 
own way, he would take not only ‘‘a leg or 
a wing or a piece of the breast,” but the 
whole bird, bodily. So it is still necessary 
to restrain his ravenous appetite, or he 
would get more than is good for a cat 
that takes so little exercise, and has no 
doctor at hand to relieve his distress. 

The moral of this story is that no 
place is so high that one may not forfeit 
the position by bad behavior, and have to 
come down again; and that those who 
kill or persecute the helpless may, in 
their turn, be made to flee for their own 
lives. SOPHIE M. LARKIN. 





HUMOROUS. 


Miss Newcombe—Seems to be rather a 
good year this for fruit, Giles. Are all 
your trees as full of apples as that one? 
Giles—Oh, naw, only the apple-trees.— 
Judy. 

Tommy (looking thoughtfully into his 
aquarium)—Mamma, I think the worst 
thing about being a little fish would be 
having a mamma without any lap.— 
Harper's Young People. 

Chicago Bootblack—See de man wid de 
eye-glasses? Watch me fetch him. (Rais- 
ing his voice): Dazzling brilliancy im- 
parted to pedal covertures for areasonable 





pecuniary compensation while you linger. 
The Man (from Boston)—Here, boy. 


Little Dot (to her doll) —Now, remem- 
ber, Dollie, the sun is to make us warm, 
and the rain is to make things grow, and 
the thunder is to—to—I guess that’s to 
scare little children into the house so they 
won’t get their feets wet.—Good News. 


Teacher —‘*For men must work and 
women must weep.” What is the mean- 
ing of that line, Tommy Flagg? 

Tommy—It means that men has to work 
to get money, and then the women has to 
cry before the men will divide with them. 


A letter written with one’s own hand is 
considered more respectful than any other. 
According to the Louisville Recorder, 
Bishop Barrington, whose handwriting is 
execrable, wrote to a correspondent, 
‘Out of respect I write to you with my 
own hand; but, to facilitate the reading, 
a you a copy made by my amanuen- 
sis.” 

On the evening before the last solar 
eclipse in Germany the colonel of a regi- 
ment of infantry sent for all the sergeants, 
and said to them: ‘There will be an 
eclipse of the sun to-morrow. The regi- 
ment will meet on the parade-ground in 
undress. I will come and explain the 
eclipse before drill. If the day is cloudy, 
the men will meet in the drill-shed as 
usual.” Whereupon the sergeants drew 
up the following order of the day: ‘'To- 
morrow morning, by order of the colonel, 
there will be an eclipse of the sun. The 
regiment will assemble on the parade- 
ground, where the colonel! will come and 
superintend the eclipse in person. If the 
sky is cloudy, the eclipse will take place 
in the drill-shed.” 








THE great value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a remedy for catarrh is vouched for py 
thousands of people whom it has cured. 


TrueReform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST, 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing tham from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,’ 


now offered, is one that 
Its 














or divided dress, 
commends itself to every sensible woman. 


objectionable features have been overcome, and | 


we now have a pretty, sensible dress. 
Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Patrerns for sale. Send for circular. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fis MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the oy proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 











Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 


KNiTTED MATTRESS Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human te. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKs, D.D. ith 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IrENE E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac. of tne author's 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. ul cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x l0inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZuLMA DELAcY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 84 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. L[ljustrated by 20 lar, 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. ont 
S50" Size, 74 x11\% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,’ 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” etc. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,7% x l0inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NOEL PATON, R.S8.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
X llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

=e ring. Size,44%x5% inches. Boxed, ice, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 
And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








The Current 


Handsomely [llustrated Monthly 
@ Literary and Family Paper @ 
Containing short stories by the best American 
| and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
| tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
| ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
| fashion articles, practical hygiene. ach issue 
, is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
| geettoaoss the utmost value to every family, 
| im addition to the vast fand of cupectenenag 
| feading provided. No intelligent househol 

should be without it. A prominent featu 

| also, is an able editorial review of topics o 

| Current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

| And in addition we will send absolutely free 

| Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 

CurRenT into thousands of homes where it is 

not already taken, as we know that having 

once subscribed for it you will always want to 

take it. Never before was such an offer made. 

| Donotdelay. Subscribe atonce. Addressi¢ 


¢ The Current, Detroit, Mich. 





| 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Ds GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Alphas. | 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was antegetes 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin; 
the oe written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce) 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN &CO.,, 45 
15 Kast Sixteenth Street, New York: 


The Young Idea. 


Ap Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 











18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





VICTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill 
passed to its third reading in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives on 
Wednesday, March 14, by the decisive 
vote of 122 to 106, pairs included. As the 
House consists of 240 members, this is a 
majority of the whole number, which 
makes it more than probable that the bill 
will pass the House and go to the Senate 
for concurrence. 

This victory marks the culmination of 
a continuous annual struggle of 41 years 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. The 
life-long labor of Lucy Stone begins to 
bear fruit at last. H. B. B. 








nmin 
A WORD TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 


The real battle for the woman suffrage 
amendment will take place very soon in 
the Republican and Populist county and 
State Conventions. The endorsement of 
one or both of the great political parties 
is of vital importance to success next 
November. It will make woman suffrage 
a live issue in the fall campaign. The 
question will then be discussed in political 
meetings by the party speakers, and be 
brought squarely before the voters. 

This was the peculiarity of the recent 
successful canvass in Colorado. The 
Amendment was approved by the party 
conventions of Republicans and Populists 
all over the State, and was supported by 
the party machinery. The result was a 
popular majority. 

In South Dakota the reverse was the 
case. The Democratic State Convention 
resolved against the Amendment. The 
Populist and Republican conventions ig- 
nored it. As a consequence it was not 
discussed by the campaign speakers, who 
were instructed that it was not an issue. 
The result was a popular defeat. 

Let the Kansas friends of the Amend- 
ment insist on securing party endorse- 
ment. Pay no attention to the counsels 
of timid or self-seeking politicians. Go 
into every political convention and force 
the issue. Better even defeat than silence. 
Adopt the motto of Mirabeau, ‘'L’audace, 
Vaudace, toujours V’'audace !” In polities as 
in war, it is pluck that wins. 4H. B.B. 


—+o>—_—__“_—_- 
NEW YORK COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


The fine series of sixty mass conven- 
tions in the sixty counties of New York 
is in full progress. Miss Anthony writes 
most encouragingly of large audiences 
and enthusiastic interest. The conven- 
tions still to come are as follows: 


Rockland County, March 16, 17, Haverstraw. 
Sullivan County, March 19, 20, Liberty. 
Delaware County, March 21, 22, Delhi. 
Otsego County, March 21, 22, Oneonta. 
Chenango County, March 22, 23, Norwich. 
Broom County, March 23, 24, Binghampton. 
Cortland County, March 26, 27, Cortland. 
Tompkins County, March 27, 28, Ithaca. 
Tioga County, March 28, 29, Owego. 
Schuyler County, March 29, 30, Watkins. 
Chemung County, March 30, 31, Elmira. 
Steuben County, April 2, 3, Bath. 

Allegany County, April 3, 4, Wellsville. 
Cattaraugus County, April 4, 5, Olean. 
Chautauqua County, April 5,6, Dunkirk. 
Erie County, April 6, 7, Buffalo. 

Niagara County, April 9, 10, Lockport. 
Monroe County, April 10, 11, Rochester. 
Livingston County, April 11, 12, Geneseo. 
Ontario County, April 12, 13, Canandaigua, 
Onondaga County, April 13, 14, Syracuse. 
Cayuga County, April 16, 17, Auburn. 
Madison County, April 17, 18, Canastota. 
Herkimer County, April 18, 19, Herkimer. 
Oneida County, April 19, 20, Utica. 

Lewis County, April 20, 21, Lowville. 
Jefferson County, April 23, 24, Watertown. 
St. Lawrence Co., April 24, 25, Ogdensburg. 
Franklin County, April 25, 26, Malone 
Clinton County, April 26, 27, Plattsburg. 
Essex County, April 27, Elizabethtown. 
Warren County, April 28, Glens Falls. 


—+or—— 
COLORADO NOTES. 








The Legislature has passed the bill for a 
house to house registration of women 
voters and it is now in force. 

Mrs. Emma Ghent Curtis, editor of 
Royal Gorge, of Cafion City, has been 
appointed Commissioner for the Boys’ 
Industrial School at Golden. 

The Women’s Political School of De 
Beque, Mesa Co., was lately organized 
with Miss Lizzie A. Walker and Miss M. 
F. Strock of the public school as presi- 
dent and secretary. The members, ‘‘some 
of them long-time suffragists, and some 
converted to their rights through their 
new duties,” have begun the study of the 
U.S. Constitution with a query box upon 
their immediate duties as citizens. 


Mrs. Louise M. Tyler and twenty-six 


other women have been appointed on the 
list of canvassers for registering the 
women voters. 


A local paper reports that through the 
efforts of Mrs. H. E. Williams, of 
Boulder, Col., the law of that State con- 
cerning the age of protection for girls has 
become definite and operative, the age 
being sixteen. A man was recently sent 
to the penitentiary from her own town 
for violation of it, his victim being only 
fourteen years old. The Philanthropist 
afew months ago reported that an effort, 
supposed to be successful, to raise the age 
in Colorado to sixteen, had failed through 
some technical informality, and the age 
still remained at ten years. Whichever 
way it is, the matter will soon be righted 
now that the mothers of Colorado have 
votes. 

Mrs. M. L. Hollingsworth writes from 
Colorado Springs, to the N. Y. Voice: 

Throughout the entire State women are 
registering in large numbers, and the 
registration offices are being fitted up to 
suit the feminine needs, the coarse and 
crude giving way to the refined influences 
of woman, so that the ‘‘filthy pool” and 
filthy polls are vanishing even before we 
reach them. F. M. A. 


at) Qe 


A CAMBRIDGE PROTEST. 


The following protest speaks for itself: 

“I, Ellen F. Adams, of 45eOxford St., 
Cambridge, Mass., in casting my vote for 
school committee, do hereby protest 

ainst the unjust discrimination by 
which, on account of my sex, I am de- 
barred from a voice in the choice of other 
municipal officers, and from registering 
my convictions in favor of No-License.”’ 


—~~or——_—_ 


WEST BRIDGEWATER APPRECIATES 
WOMEN, 


WEsT BRIDGEWATER, MARCH 12, 1804. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I noticed in list of women elected to 
town offices, published in JOURNAL of 
last week, an omission of the name of 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Williams, elected as 
Trustee of the Public Library in this 
town for three years. 

Our library is managed by six trustees, 
three women and three men, one-third 
(one man and one woman) chosen each 
year for three years. The names of the 
women serving as trustees are Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Williams, three years, Miss 
Edith F. Howard, two years, and Miss 
Elizabeth Kingman, one year. 

Our school committee consists of six 
persons, two of whom are women, viz.: 
Mrs. Martha K. Crosby and Mrs. Annie 
8. Lelacheur. 

This year, as a novelty, Mrs. Lelacheur 
has been chosen an overseer of the poor. 
She is the first woman ever chosen to 
this important position in this town. 

Who can deny that much good may be 
accomplished in this broad and important 
field of labor by awoman? The poor, we 
are told, we have with us always, and 
this year, with an unusually large num- 
ber requiring assistance, whether from 
political, social, or some other cause or 
causes, it seems very appropriate to 
place a woman where she can do the most 
good, and what better position of useful- 
ness than that of overseer of the poor? 

F. E. H. 
, ntutiilliaaatietiadl 
CANTABRIGIA FOUR HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MAss., 
MarcH# 10, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

By an error of reporting I was made to 
say at the State Federation meeting that 
our Cantabrigia Club numbered 250, etc. 
The point of my remarks was thereby 
lost. What I said was that our club al- 
ready numbered 450, so that we have 
tested, practically, in our own experience, 
the value of a large club. 

Yours cordially, 
ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL. 


——__—__+~@>— —— 


AUTHORS’ BREAKFAST IN SALEM. 


The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
Mass., has invited the American Authors’ 
Guild to be its guest in May, and the 
officers and members have promptly ac- 
cepted. The quiet old city is now alive 
with preparation. Many Boston authors 
are officers or members of the Guild, in- 
cluding Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. Hig- 
ginson, Edward Bellamy, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mary 8S. Wilkins, Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Robert Grant, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Katherine Lee Bates, Brooks 
Adams, H. W. Claflin, with Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as the beloved only hon- 
orary member. New York has a strong 
showing in the membership which ex- 
tends, as the name indicates, all over the 
country. Gen. Lew Wallace will proba- 
bly be present and Maurice Thompson. 
No wonder that a premium is offered for 
tickets! Those who remember the bril- 
liant May Breakfast of the Club last year 





will be eager to be present this season. 





DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


to those who want to restrict it to a class 
or a sex, ‘‘You are not living up to the 
principle on which this government is 
founded. One class has no business to 
assume the guardianship of another. 
What better weapon of protection is there 
in a republic than the ballot?” 

Shall we say that government rests on 
muscle and not brains? By no means. 
Have men a monopoly of brains? No one 
will say that. The labor organizations 
have g ven thought to this question and 
they demand the ballot for women as a 
means of securing them equal pay. The 
employer refuses it. Hundreds of unem- 
ployed women have been driven out by 
machinery. Woman’s inferiority is an 
oriental idea. She is neither a toy nor a 
drudge. Christianity puts her on a higher 
plane. Barrier after barrier has been 
broken down. When the suffrage barrier 
goes the family will not be deteriorated. 
She meets men now on the street, at con- 
cert, theatre and lecture. And as a rule, 
even rough men, when they meet women, 
act like gentlemen. 

Mr. SOULE, of Middleboro: Men are 
wrong in claiming superiority; women 
are wrong in admitting inferiority. We 
have abundant testimony that the woman 
is abreast with the man. It is a mistake 
to say that her constitution will not bear 
the strain. She has more endurance than 
man has. Why call the polls degrading? 
We should feel proud to go there with 
our wife vn our arm. Woman has never 
disgraced herself anywhere. The Legisla- 
ture will doa thing to be proud of if it 
gives to woman—almost angelic in her 
nature—the right to vote. 

Mr. Woop, of East Boston: As chair- 
man of the House Committee on Suffrage, 
I oppose the substitute bill and support 
the report of the majority. 1 have said 
that it requires courage to do so afier 
hearing the threats made at the hearing. 
The suffragists have preached some inter- 
esting sermons, but have not got down to 
facts. The women of the commonwealth 
can do far more by attending to the du- 
ties of home than by going to the ballot- 
box. The majority of women are against 
the movement ; public sentiment is against 
it. Ihave lived in East Boston twenty- 
eight years. I know the wishes of my 
people. If a canvass of Ward One was 
made, seventy-five per cent. of the men 
are opposed to this bill. I put it low when 
I say that seventy-five per cent. of the 
women are opposed. he school vote 
shows that. One year twenty thousand, 
another year a handful. Some women 
want to vote on temperance. Those who 
look for reform in that direction from 
women’s votes will be disappointed. Read 
the Boston Journal’s article charging the 
New York women with supporting Judge 
Maynard —a thief. The Western States 
are not purified. rs politics are as 
bad asthey canbe. That State should not 
be cited in support of woman suffrage. 

Mr. GALLOUPE, of Beverly, said: With- 
out raising the question of whether suf- 
frage is a right or a privilege, and admit- 
ting women’s moral superiority, I doubt 
our constitutional right to pass this bill. 

Mr. Rog, of Worcester, commented on 
the advance woman has made in the man- 
ner of earning a livelihood, and denied 
that giving her the ballot will impose 
on her an additional burden. There are 
to-day women earning a living for the 
husband, who does nothing but take the 
fruit of her labor. It is not true that 
women do not desire the ballot. It is not 
true that the suffrage in Wyoming has 
been a failure. 

Mr. J. E. Hayes, of Boston, offered a 
substitute bill giving to all women at 
— qualified, or who shall be quali- 

ed during the present year to vote for 
school committee in the city of Boston, 
the right to vote at the municipal election 
in December, 1894. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Hatha- 
way was defeated. 


The question then came up upon Mr. 
Hayes’ Amendment: 


Mr. J. E. Hayes: If one single elec- 
tion could be had, with women voting, in 
this great metropolis, gentlemen would 
cease to advocate this bill in view of the 
consequences. Go down into the lower 
wards of Boston—the tenderloin district. 
You would see the lowest women literally 
driven to the polis by thousands by mer- 
cenary politicians. The object lesson 
would settle the question forever. 

Mr. Bates, of East Boston: Let me 
say for East Boston that it is one of the 
best localities in this city. It catches the 
first light of the rising sun, andis washed 
by the pure waters of Massachusetts 
Bay. It has been misrepresented here 
to-day. If, as has been asserted, only 
twenty-five per cent. of our people are in 
favor of this bill, where is the courage 
claimed in opposing it? But it does take 
a certain sort of courage to oppose it, 
because the most advanced thought, the 
most enlightened and progressive people 
of East Boston are in favor of this bill. 
The city is only a corporation, and all men 
and women are stockholders. In — 
other corporation women who own stoc 
have the right to vote. The woman 
whose life and family and property are 
all involved should have the right to 
vote. Why not? The old Common- 
wealth cannot live on the glory of the 
past. We must keep her up to the times 
and look to the future. It is true to-day 
as in 1776 that ‘‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 


Mr. Hayes’ amendment was voted down 
and the bill was passed to a third reading. 


Yeas—Abbott, Alden, Bacon, Bailey, Ban- 
croft, Solon, Bates, Fred H., Bates, John L., 
Beckford, Bennett of Tyngsboro, Bliss of Boston, 
Bliss of West Springfield, Boardman, Bixby, 
Blodgett, Bradford of Springfield, Bradford of 
Waltham, Bridges, Bullock, Butler, Chester, 
Comins, Ceok of Barre, Cook of Boston, Coy, 
Curtis, Cutler, en ay Delvey, Dennis, Drew, 
Eldredge, Estabrook, Farley of Orange, Ferson, 
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Fisk, Flint, Foss of Cottage City, Fowle, Fuller, 
Gauss, Gillingham, Gleason, Grover, Haigh, 
Hammond of Quincy, Harlow, Harvey, Higgins, 
Howard,, Hubbard, Hutchinson, Jones, Joy, 
Kelley of Braintree, Kellogg, Knox, Lane, Leach, 


Lewis, Livermore, Loomis, Lovett, Lowe, Ly-- 


man, Macomber, McCarthy, Melavin, Mellen, 
Merriam, Miller, Morrill, Morse, Nash, G. H. 
Newhall, J. B. Newhall, Norcott, Perry, Phelps, 
Pinkham, Poor, Porter of North Attleboro, 
Porter of Danvers, Quint, Read, Richardson of 
Gloucester, Richardson of Boston, Richardson 
of Haverhill, Roberts, Roe, Rugg, Scates, Scud- 
der, Searles, Shipley, Slade, Smith, Soule, 
Spaulding, St. John, Sturtevant, Teamoh, 
Tompkins, Tucker, Tuttle, Utley, Wentworth, 
Weston, Wheeler, Wood of Easthampton, 
Woodfall—110. 

Nays — Messrs. Adams, Atwood, Bates of 
Phillipston, Brooks, Buck, Burges, Carpenter, 
D. C. Casey, J. J. Casey, Cass, Chase, Coakley, 
Crane, Cressy, Dallinger, “: Derbyshire, 
Donohue, W. F. Donovan, . J. Donovan, 
Dowd, Doyle, Duddy, Fallon, Favreau, Finn, 
Flynn, Foss of Methuen, Galloupe, Geary, 
George, Giddings, Gleason of Boston, Goodell, 
Graham, Grant, Hale, Harding, Hartshorn, 
Hathaway of Westboro, J. E. Hayes, R. J. 
Hayes, W. H.1. Hayes, Hoar, Holland, Holt, 
Howe, Humphrey, Irwin, Ives, Jenks, Johnson, 
Jordan, Kelly of Boston, Kinnaly, Kneil, Linne, 
han, Lynch, Mahan, Mahoney, Malone, Martin, 


McInerney, McLaughlin, Merrill, Mooney, 
Moran, D. Murphy of Lowell, Murphy of 
Boston, O’Brien, Parker, Parry, Prevaux, 


Quinn, Raymond, Robbins, Rogerson, Ros- 
nosky, Ross, Sampson, Shea, Spring, Sullivan 
of Fall River, Sullivan of Boston, Sweeney, 
Tilden, Toland, Tolman, Toomey, Townsend, 
Warriner, White, Whitney, Wood—94. 

Parrs—Yeras, Smalley, Shute, Thompson, 
Hathaway of Brockton, Barker, Hastings, 
Bennett of Everett, Green, Ferguson, Hibbard, 
Cook of Provincetown, Simpson. 

Nays—Eddy, Wellman, Russell, Farley of 
Lowell, Joslin, Bancroft of Clinton, Ryder, 
Clarke, Carroll, Tuite, Sprague, Moriarty. 


Notice was given that a reconsideration 
would be moved next day. But on Thurs- 
day the opponents did not venture to do 
so, preferring to make their fight when 
the bill comes up for a third reading. 


The vote stood politically : 


Republicans—yeas, ° ° ° ° 119 

Republicans—nays, . . 55 

Democrats —yeas, e ° e . 3 

Democrats—nays, . ° ‘ ‘ . 51 

Absent, . ° ° ® ‘ ‘ 12 
— _ 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Hoboken (N. J.) Evening News pub- 
lishes an interview with Mr. Minturn 
regarding the recent application of Miss 
Mary Phillebrook for admission to the bar 
of that State. Mr. Minturn is Corpora- 
tion Attorney and a member of the firm 
with whom Miss Phillebrook has studied 
law. Heis of opinion that the legal fra- 
ternity is favorable to women attorneys, 
and that if the Supreme Court should 
decide that this young lady cannot be 
admitted to examination for admission to 
the bar, the Legislature will pass a law 
to admit women, and that the bill will be 
drawn and pressed to passage by lawyers. 
Mr. Minturn holds, further, that all pro- 
fessions and honorable occupations, in- 
cluding public office, should be open to 
women and that they should be allowed 
to vote. He thinks American politics 
will be cleaner when mothers, wives and 
sisters carry the influences of home to the 
ballot-box. 

A correspondent of the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Times writes: 

The woman suffrage movement, started 
in Queens County last week, is destined to 
assume more formidable pores than 
the scoffers are prepared to admit. The 
writer saw a well-known Democrat in the 
county handling one of the petitions this 
week, and he was earnestly canvassing 
for signatures among his friends. He 
favored the movement, and declared that 
women should have the same right to vote 
now accorded the sterner sex. 

Mrs. Ollie Royce edits a woman suffrage 
department in the Phillipsburg (Kan.) 
Dispatch. Mrs. Royce is president of a 
county campaign club lately organized 
with nearly fifty members. Mrs. Estella 
Edgecombe is secretary. 

A Political Equality Club has just been 
organized in Hampton, Ia., with Mrs. H. 
A. Harriman, president; Mrs. Jobn At- 
kinson, secretary. The Hampton Chron- 
icle remarks ; 

If one-half or one-third of the women 
of Iowa ask the Legislature two years 
hence to grant them political rights, the 
dear law-makers will not have the hardi- 
hood or effrontery to stand up and say 
the ladies nay. It is the work largely of 
party bosses and political wire-pullers, 
that the woman suffrage issue is kept in 
the background. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease rarely fails 
to use an opportunity to say a word in 
behalf of woman suffrage. The fifteen 
hundred people who gathered at the 
‘*meeting of the unemployed,” on Boston 
Common, on last Sunday, heard some- 
thing from her on the subject. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Association, 
officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Lucie Harmon. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Kiest. 

Recording Secretary -Mrs. Rosa L. Segur. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Richard Eck. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Sarah Bissell. 

Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, who has given the 
association her best thought and effort 
during the years that she has been presi- 
dent, is now in Texas. Mrs. Sarah Bis- 
sell gave an interesting account of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, to which she was a delegate. 


Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner writes in 








her syndicate press letter, which finds 
place in numerous newspapers: 


I met that grand friend of women, 
Judge Noah Davis, at the reception of the 
New York Woman’s Press Club the other 
evening. He wished to impress on al] 
women in New York State the necessit 
of their working for the suffrage amend- 
ment this year. If the word ‘‘male” is 
not stricken from the suffrage qualifica- 
tion this year, then New York women 
will have to wait twenty years more be- 
fore the subject comes up again. Judge 
Davis wished all women everywhere to 
remember this too: There is nothing in 
any State Constitution or in the United 
States Constitution to debar a woman 
from holding any city, county, State or 
federal office, from that of President of 
the United States down or up, as the case 
may be. Though women may not vote, 
they can be voted for for any office what- 
soever. A woman, for instance, has a 
right to be mayor of New York or Chi- 
cago or Representative or Senator. We 
could have women Congressmen now, so 
far as anything to legally hinder them 
from holding the office goes. Judge Noah 
Davis is one of the most eminent jurists 
in Smnesten, and his opinion may be taken 
as final. 


Various State Supreme Courts, how- 
ever, have declared women ineligible to 
various offices. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was once appointed a Justice of the Peace, 
but was not allowed to serve. ¥F. M.A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Marcu 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The past week has been full of activity 
in this city. On Monday evening the 
Carpenters’ Unions were visited, as related 
in my last letter. On Tuesday evening a 
conference was held at Dr. Mary E. 
Gordon’s, 349 West 34th Street, in the 
15th Assembly District. On Wednesday 
afternoon there was a meeting of ladies 
at the rooms of Mrs. F. E. Corey, 134 
Fifth Avenue, 11th Assembly District, at 
which Mrs. Moore,Mrs. McClellan Brown, 
and myself spoke, and a campaign com- 
mittee was formed, and resolutions passed 
asusual. On Thursday evening there was 
a very satisfactory meeting at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hart J. Bug, 52 West 83d 
Street, in the 23d Assembly District. The 
parlors were filled mostly with people 
who had never been at a suffrage meeting 
before, but nearly all of whom signed the 
petition before they left. Mrs. Neymann 
read an excellent paper, and I also spoke. 
On the same evening, there was a meet. 
ing in the Friends’ parlors on Stuyvesant 
Square, at which Mr. Aaron M. Powell 
presided and Mrs. Chapman-Catt spoke. 
On the same night, also, Miss Keyser and 
Mrs. Moore addressed the Bricklayers’ 
Unions. 

On Friday evening the Knights of 
Labor had a mass meeting at Webster 
Hall, corner 140th Street and Third 
Avenue, 30th Assembly District. The 
hall was crowded with men and women. 
I delivered an address, and was followed 
by Miss Keyser, who remained to answer 
questions and form a campaign commit- 
tee. 

On Saturday Miss Keyser was present 
at a conference of fashionable and wealthy 
women, who as yet desire that their 
names be not given to the public, but who 
are circulating the petition, distributing 
literature, and assisting the campaign in 
every way possible. 

In Brooklyn the tive leagues organized 
in different parts of the city are holding 
regular meetings and pushing the peti- 
tion. In the State elsewhere conventions 
were held March 5 and 6, at Carmel, 
the county seat of Putnam County; at 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, March 6 
and 7; at Hudson, Columbia County, 
March 7 and 8; at Troy, Rensselaer 
County, March 8 and 9; and at Schenec- 
tady, Schenectady County, on March 9 
and 10. These last two conventions are 
spoken of in the press as especially suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Howell conducted the one 
at Hudson, and Miss Mary G. Hay the 
one at Schenectady. As usual, Miss An- 
thony and Miss Shaw were the evening 
speakers. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, one of the 
State organizers, has organized a large 
campaign committee at Port Jervis, 
Orange County, with Mrs. Maria B. Van 
Etten as chairman. The meetings were 
large and enthusiastic. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


Commenting upon the appointment of 
Louise Imogen Guiney to a post-office, the 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘Perhaps it is just 
as well that Miss Guiney, of Auburndale, 
goes on the official roster as a postmaster. 
It would be just as well, too, if she were 
to be recognized in letters as a poet in- 
stead of as a poetess. There’s no sex in 
art or in literature that requires this dis- 
tinction.” Upon which the Boston 
Record sensibly asks: “Is there any ‘sex 
in public affairs’ which requires a sex dis- 
tinction in voting?” 
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™N MEMORIAM. 
MYRA COLBY BRADWELL. 

The Chicago Legal News, of February 
17 and 24, gives an account of the last 
days and funeral services of its founder 
and editor, Mrs. Myra Bradwell, together 
with sketches of her life and work, illus. 





the court. Mr. Justice Bradley delivered 
a separate opinion, and Mr. Chief Justice 
Chase, true to his principles, delivered a 
dissenting opinion. Mre. Bradwell never 
again renewed her application for admia- 
sion to the bar, but was much surprised 
to receive a certificate of admission upon 
the original application and record from 


trated with excellent portraits taken at | the very court that had refused her admis- 

















MYRA BRADWELL AND HER GRANDCHILDREN. 


different periods. There are also tributes 
from the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Press Association and the 
Chicago Press Club. 

Through the courtesy of our bereaved 
friend, Judge Bradwell, we reproduce the 
charming picture of Mrs. Bradwell and 
her grandchildren. 

We also give in part the biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Bradwell, whose good 
work forms an important portion of the 
history of the advancement of women. 

Three years ago last January, Mrs. 
Bradwell discovered that she was afflicted 
with the dread malady, cancer. From 
the first she felt that death was inevitable. 
A brave fight for life and health was 
made. All that medical science could do 
was done to save her life. The best phy- 
sicians abroad and in this country were 
consulted, but their skill was unavailing. 
For three long weary years she was never 
free from pain; patiently and with Chris- 
tian fortitude she endured her terrible 
sufferings. Toward the end she was 
comparatively easy. Death came to her 
painlessly and peacefully. On Feb. 14, 
just before she died, she revived from a 
partly unconscious state, and, with a 
supreme effort, spoke the names of hus- 
band and children. 

Myra Colby Bradwell was born in Ver- 
mont, Feb. 12, 1831. When she was about 
twelve years old her father removed to 
Illinois. She was educated in the public 
schools and in the Ladies’ Seminary at 
Elgin, and for a time wasateacher. On 
May 18, 1852, she was married to James 
B. Bradwell, then a young and struggling 
lawyer in Chicago. When Mrs. Bradwell 
began the study of law with her husband, 
she had no idea of becoming a practising 
lawyer, but subsequently felt that she 
might be of valuable assistance to her 
husband in his business. She applied her- 
self vigorously to her studies and passed 
a quost creditable examination, but was 
denied admission by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois upon the ground that she was 
a married woman, her married state being 
considered a disability. Thereupon she 
filed an additional brief, and with great 
force combated the position of the court. 
In due time the court, by Chief Justice 
Lawrence, delivered an elaborate opinion 
in which upon mature deliberation the 
court concluded to refuse to admit Mrs. 
Bradwell to the bar upon the sole ground 
that she was a woman. She sued out a 
writ of error against the State of Illinois 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Her case in that tribunal was 
argued in 1871 by Matt. Carpenter, U.S. 
Senator from Wisconsin. In May, 1873,the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
was affirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Mr. Justice Miller, who had granted the 
writ of error, delivering the opinion of 





sion. This was on March 18, 1890, and 
on March 28, 1892, upon motion of Attor- 
ney General Miller, Mrs. Bradwell was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Subsequently to her attempt to be ad- 
mitted to practise law, she applied for 
an appointment as notary public. Here 
again she found legal obstacles, and Sen- 
ator Palmer, then Governor, wrote her: 
‘*While I do not believe you are eligible 
to the appointment you seek under the 
law, there is no one I would more cheer- 
fully appoint, if the matter were within 
the limits of my official discretion.’’ Here 
again was work to be done before the 
Legislature, and she went at it with a 
will, and only ceased when the law was 
amended so that women could hold the 
office of notary. 

The first weekly legal paper published 
in the Western States was the Chicago 
Legal News, established in 1868 by Myra 
Bradwell, who has always been its mana- 
ger and editor. Believing fully in the 
power of the law, she adopted as the 
motto of the Legal News, the words Lex 
Vincit, which have always been at the 
head of its columns. The Legislature 
gave her a special charter for her paper, 
and passed several acts making it evidence 
in the courts, and a valid medium for the 
publication of legal notices. The law 
giving to married women their own earn- 
ings was drawn by Myra Bradwell, and 
its passage was secured through her efforts 
in 1869; also the law giving to a widow 
her award in all cases. She was the only 
married woman that was ever given her 
own earnings by special act of the Legis- 
lature. She also obtained from the Legis- 
lature special acts making all the laws of 
Illinois and the opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the State printed in her paper, 
evidence in the courts. 

Mrs. Bradwell began to edit and publish 
the Illinois session laws in 1869, and she 
always succeeded in getting her edition 
out many days before any other edition 
appeared. She has always, until pre- 
vented by her last illness, taken the 
printed copy of the laws to Springfield, 
and compared it with the enrolled laws in 
the office of the Secretary of State, before 
publication. She has, commencing with 
the year 1877, every two years pub- 
lished an edition of Hurd’s Revised Stat- 
utes of Illinois, including the laws of the 
previous session of the Legislature. Mrs. 
Bradwell, since the law allowing women 
to vote for school officers was passed, 
has always voted whenever she had the 
opportunity. She prepared and published 
four volumes of the questions propounded 
and the answers of law students in examin- 
ations before the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts, which, by calling the attention of 
the bench and bar to the same, added 
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much to the efficiency of such examina- 
tions throughout the State. 

At the Chicago fire, in common with 
thousands of others, Mrs. Bradwell lost 
her home and business possessions, but 
she stood cheery and indomitable. Not 
an issue of her paper was omitted. Has- 
tening to Milwaukee, she had the paper 
printed and published on the regular pub- 
lication day. 

Mrs. Bradwell was appointed by the 


| Governor of Illinois a delegate to the 


Prison Reform Congress at St. Louis, and 
it was mainly by her eflorts that women, 
after a severe contest, were allowed a 
representation on the list of officers, she 
declining to accept any office herself. 
The Governor also appointed Mrs. Brad- 
well as one of the Illinois Centennial As- 
sociation, to represent Illinois in the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 at Phila- 
delphia, and she was made treasurer of 
the Woman’s Branch of the Association. 
After the Association had accomplished 
its work, there remained in Mrs. Brad- 
well’s hands, as treasurer, several hun- 
dred dollars, which was transferred by a 
vote of the Association to the Illinois In- 
dustrial School for Girls. She was one 
of the founders of that School, for years 
a member of its executive committee, 
and for fifteen years its treasurer. 

Mrs. Bradwell circulated the call for 
the first great Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Chicago, at Library Hall, in Feb- 
ruary, 1869, and was one of its vice-presi- 
dents. She obtained to the call the names 
of all the judges of the courts in Cook 
County, as well as many of the leading 
members of the bar and ministers in the 
city. In her report of the meeting, she 
said: ‘‘During the two days’ session of 
the convention, Library Hall was packed 
to its uttermost capacity with the beauty 
and fashion of the city. Able lawyers, 
eloquent and distinguished divines and 
gallant generals occupied seats upon the 
platform and took part in the delibera- 
tions.’”’ She was one of the active workers 
in the suffrage convention held at Spring- 
field, in the winter of 1869, and for a 
number of years was one of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Woman Suffrage 
Association. She also took an active part in 
the convention at Cleveland, which formed 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

During the war, Mrs. Bradwell was 
active in receiving and caring for the 
sick and wounded soldiers. She was sec- 
retary of one of the most important com- 
mittees which successfully carried on the 
great Sanitary Fair held in Chicago, and 
every movement that had for its object 
the interest of the soldier or his family 
received the warmest encouragement from 
her. 

She was untiring in her efforts to get 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. She was 
one of the original nine of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the temporary board, accom- 
panied the commission to Washington, 
and rendered valuable services in securing 
the location of the Exposition in Chicago. 
She was appointed one of the Board of 
Lady Managers, and was chairman of the 
Committee on Law Reform of its Auxil- 
lary Congress. 

Mrs. Bradwell was the first woman in 
the United States to apply for admission 
to the bar; the first woman who became 
a member of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion; also the first woman who became a 
member of the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion; was a charter member and patron- 
ess of Miriam Family of the Eastern 
Star (Masonic), organized October 6, 
1866, being the first body of that order in 
Illinois. She was one of the charter 
members of the Washingtonian Home; a 
member of the Woman’s Club, of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of the Grand Army, the Woman’s Press 
Association, and the National Press 

ue. 

In 1871 she delivered the annual poem 
before the Illinois Press Association, en- 
titled ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” and was vice- 
president of the Association. She deliv- 
ered a paper upon ‘Civil Service Reform’’ 
before the Woman’s Club at the Audito- 
rium Recital Hall, on the afternoon of 
May 18, 1893, although she was then so 
weak that she had to sit down before the 
reading was completed. This was the 
last paper ever delivered by her. 

Mrs. Bradwell had four children, two 
of whom went early to the rest beyond. 
Thomas and Bessie are living, both mar- 
ried and both lawyers. The daughter is 
the wife of Mr. Frank A. Helmer, a law- 
yer of Chicago. Mrs. Bradwell was 
essentially domestic in her tastes, and 
tenderly devoted to her husband and 
children. During all her daughter’s col- 
lege course, amidst the daily press of 
business and home cares, the daily 
‘‘mother’s letter’ never failed to bear a 
loving message to her absent girl. 

Her grandchildren, James B. Bradwell, 
Jr., fifteen years of age, and Myra Brad- 
well Helmer, four years of age, were very 
dear to her. A touching incident of her 
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last days was when she gave to her hus- 
band a book, with the injunction to read 
it when she was gone. He found inscribed 
in the dear familiar handwriting a poem 
written in commemoration of their life 
and love. 

In the early days of the woman’s rights 
movement, when the shafts of ridicule 
were hurled at all who were working for 
the emancipation of women, Mrs. Brad- 
well was roundly abused for daring to 
believe it appropriate for a married 
woman to practise law. But no one who 
ever knew Mrs. Bradwell ridiculed 
her. So sweet, so gentle a soul, with 
such a charming personality, such a 
quiet, unobtrusive, courteous manner, 
such exquisite tact, could not fail to win 
and turn a detractor into an admirer. 
Like the lamented Lucy Stone, mild but 
firm, Myra Bradwell was a rare combina- 
tion of sweetness and strength. Of a 
daring, progressive nature, which scorned 
to be hampered by the prevalent narrow 
notion of woman’s sphere, firm in her 
convictions, and tenacious of purpose, she 
never lost an opportunity to work for the 
cause which was so dear to her heart. 
Never antagonistic or aggressive, many 
were the converts she made by her gen- 
tleness and grace. Earnest, tender and 
womanly, full of that poetic inspiration 
which is so commonly but mistakenly 
considered the exclusive prerogative of 
youth, she lived a beautiful life, and never 
grew old. Death came to her just when she 
was beginning to see the fruition of her 
life work, the dawn of the better day for 
women—for humanity. 

The funeral of Mrs. Bradwell was held 
at her home, Feb. 17. Among those 
deeply bereaved were the employees of the 
Legal News, who came in a body to take a 
last look at the features of their beloved 
employer. Some of these men and women 
had been in Mrs. Bradwell’s employ for over 
twenty years. At one o’clock, the time set 
for the commencement of the services, her 
home was filled with relatives and friends. 
Many members of the bench and bar were 
in attendance. So crowded was the 
house that many were unable to gain 
admittance. 

The services began with the singing of 
the hymn, ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,” by 
the Plymouth Church Quartette Choir, 
and Bishop Fallows then paid an eloquent 
and just tribute to Myra Bradwell’s life 


and character. 
——_~>_—- 


Mrs. FRANCES DayTON SMALES, M.D., 
of Brunswick, Ga., who lately died, was 
a member of a wealthy Virginia family, 
and as a girl possessed great talent, energy 
and beauty. While yet in school, she 
was shot by a rejected lover, and the bul- 
let she carried in her brain afflicted her 
all her life and hastened her death. After 
she left school, Miss Dayton worked a 
year in the telegraph office at Orange, 
N. J. She then entered the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary, graduating with honors in 1876. 
After a period of study in Berlin, she 
went to London, England, and began to 
practise. In 1882, she returned to this 
country, entered into a long contemplated 
marriage with Mr. Thomas Smales, and 
settled in Brunswick, Ga. Here she as- 
sisted her husband in conducting a suc- 
cessful business in photography, and 
gave herself heart and soul to charitable 
work. Through her efforts the first hos- 
pital was built in Brunswick and the first 
schoo] for nurses established in the South. 
Her death is greatly lamented in her city, 
especially by the poor, to whom she was 
a faithful friend. 


WHITNEY. In Southboro, Mass., March 
14, Rev. Daniel 8. Whitney, 84 years. 
Funeral at late residence Saturday, March 
17,at 1P.M. (A more extended notice 
will appear in our next issue.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the report of the Memorial service 
for Mrs. Lucy Stone, in the Vermont 
Convention at Bellows Falls, March 2, an 
omission was made of the tender tribute 
of love and respect paid by the president, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, to Mrs. Stone’s 
memory. 

The Unity Club of Ketchum, Alturas 
County, Idaho, lately debated the ques- 
tion: ‘Is Woman Suffrage Desirable?’ 
There was a full house and much interest. 
Some good speeches were made, eighteen 
persons speaking or taking sides. The 
vote was in the affirmative, two to one. 


‘*We believe in equal rights, without 
limitation of race or sex.” This was one 
of the declarations in the platform of the 
democratic party of Massachusetts, as 
adopted in September, 1883. If this was 
good democratic doctrine then, why is it 
not good democratic doctrine now ?—Bos- 
ton Globe. 

The Woburn Equal Suffrage League 
held a Memorial service for Mrs. Lucy 
Stone a month after her death. Resolu- 
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tions were forwarded to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for publication, but were either 
not received or were mislaid. Conse- 
quently no notice of the exercises has 
appeared in our columns, which is a 
source of regret, both to the editors and 
to the friends in Woburn. 

The training school for domestics car- 
ried on by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Boston has forty - four 
graduates this year. The various classes 
have contained over 800 persons. The 
Travellers’ Aid Society has assisted more 
than 1,700 girls. This only a portion 
of great and good work of the Associa- 
tion for the past year, a work for which 
more funds are needed. 

The Detroit Equal Suffrage Association 
held its March meeting at Hotel Cadillac, 
March 7. Mrs. M. B. Hatch read a 
Memorial address on the late Anna Ella 
Carroll. A resolution of eulogy was 
adopted. A discussion of the obstacles 
in the way of women’s enfranchisement 
was then resumed. Mrs. H.C. Morrison, 
Mrs. Baird, Birch Arnold, Miss Octavia 
Bates, Mrs. Leora Woodams, Mrs. M. P. 
Hatch, Mrs. McAdow, and President Bou- 
telle took part in the debate. 

At the request of friends, Mrs. Diaz 
will give ‘‘ Four Talks on Human Beings,” 
in the parlors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
No. 3 Park Street, Saturday afternoons in 
March, at three o’clock, beginning March 
10. To cover expenses, course tickets 
tickets will be fifty cents. Each talk 
will be followed by conversation. Among 
the topics will be: ‘‘Life; or, What is it 
to Live?” ‘Waste of Human Forces and 
their Wise Direction,” ‘‘ True Social 
Science,” ‘‘Educational Responsibilities 
of the Home and of the State.” 














AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS jtetrne. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 





Monday, March19. ONE WEEK ONLY. 
The Successful Comedy-Drama, 


“FRIENDS,” 


By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE. 


Interpreted by the Great New 
York Cast. 


Evenings at 8. Wed, and Sat. Matinees at 2, 





EASTER WEEK, March 26th—Miss MARLOWE in 
“THE LOVE CHASE” and ROMEO AND JULIET.’’ 


GRAND OPERA House 


A. H. DEXTER.........ssessescccsccccecsees Manager. 











Week Commencing Monday, March 19. 


“LEPHRA” 


Will be presented under the auspices of the 








First Regiment Patriarchs Militant, 


| z£. Oo OC. F. 
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COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
| CHARLES FROHMAN 


| Week Commencing Monday, March 19. 


MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN 


and his New York Company, in 


“The Woollen Stocking.” 


Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and 
Sat. at 2. 
ig Daring this engagement Best Orchestra 
Seats $1.00. 





Props. and Managers. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS, F. ATKINSON ............ Mamager. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Week Beginning Monday, March 19. 
‘‘McCARTHY’S MISHAPS,” 


Interpreted by BARNEY FERGUSON, and the 
Strongest Organization Presenting Farce Comedy 


Next Attraction—The Boston Howard Atheneum 








Star Specialty Co. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





VICTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill 
passed to its third reading in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives on 
Wednesday, March 14, by the decisive 
vote of 122 to 106, pairs included. As the 
House consists of 240 members, this is a 
majority of the whole number, which 
makes it more than probable that the bill 
will pass the House and go to the Senate 
for concurrence. 

This victory marks the culmination of 
a continuous annual struggle of 41 years 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. The 
life-long labor of Lucy Stone begins to 
bear fruit at last. H. B. B. 


+> 
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A WORD TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 








The real battle for the woman suffrage 
amendment will take place very soon in 
the Republican and Populist county and 
State Conventions. The endorsement of 
one or both of the great political parties 
is of vital importance to success next 
November. It will make woman suffrage 
a live issue in the fall campaign. The 
question will then be discussed in political 
meetings by the party speakers, and be 
brought squarely before the voters. 

This was the peculiarity of the recent 
successful canvass in Colorado. The 
Amendment was approved by the party 
conventions of Republicans and Populists 
all over the State, and was supported by 
the party machinery. The result was a 
popular majority. 

In South Dakota the reverse was the 
case. The Democratic State Convention 
resolved against the Amendment. The 
Populist and Republican conventions ig- 
nored it. As a consequence it was not 
discussed by the campaign speakers, who 
were instructed that it was not an issue. 
The result was a popular defeat. 

Let the Kansas friends of the Amend- 
ment insist on securing party endorse- 
ment. Pay no attention to the counsels 
of timid or self-seeking politicians. Go 
into every political convention and force 
the issue. Better even defeat than silence. 
Adopt the motto of Mirabeau, ‘'L’audace, 
Vaudace, toujours l’audace !” In polities as 
in war, it is pluck that wins. 4. B. B. 


———_<+@-—__- 
NEW YORK COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


The fine series of sixty mass conven- 
tions in the sixty counties of New York 
is in full progress. Miss Anthony writes 
most encouragingly of large audiences 
and enthusiastic interest. The conven- 
tions still to come are as follows: 


Rockland County, March 16, 17, Haverstraw. 
Sullivan County, March 19, 20, Liberty. 
Delaware County, March 21, 22, Delhi. 
Otsego County, March 21, 22, Oneonta. 
Chenango County, March 22, 23, Norwich. 
Broom County, March 23, 24, Binghampton. 
Cortland County, March 26, 27, Cortland. 
Tompkins County, March 27, 28, Ithaca. 
Tioga County, March 28, 29, Owego. 
Schuyler County, March 29, 30, Watkins. 
Chemung County, March 30, 31, Elmira. 
Steuben County, April 2, 3, Bath. 

Allegany County, April 3, 4, Wellsville. 
Cattaraugus County, April 4, 5, Olean. 
Chautauqua County, April 5, 6, Dunkirk. 
Erie County, April 6, 7, Buffalo. 

Niagara County, April 9, 10, “ngs. 
Monroe County, April 10, 11, Rochester. 
Livingston County, April 11, 12, Geneseo. 
Ontario County, April 12, 13, Canandaigua, 
Onondaga County, April 13, 14, Syracuse. 
Cayuga County, April 16, 17, Auburn. 
Madison County, April 17, 18, Canastota. 
Herkimer County, April 18, 19, Herkimer. 
Oneida County, April 19, 20, Utica. 

Lewis County, April 20, 21, Lowville. 
Jefferson County, April 23, 24, Watertown. 
St. Lawrence Co., April 24, 25, Ogdensburg. 
Franklin County, April 25, 26, Malone 
Clinton County, April 26, 27, Plattsburg. 
Essex County, April 27, Elizabethtown. 
Warren County, April 28, Glens Falls. 


—@>—_—_ 
COLORADO NOTES. 








The Legislature has passed the bill for a 
house to house registration of women 
voters and it is now in force. 

Mrs. Emma Ghent Curtis, editor of 
Royal Gorge, of Cafion City, has been 
appointed Commissioner for the Boys’ 
Industrial School at Golden. 

The Women’s Political School of De 
Beque, Mesa Co., was lately organized 
with Miss Lizzie A. Walker and Miss M. 
F. Strock of the public school as presi- 
dent and secretary. The members, ‘‘some 
of them long-time suffragists, and some 
converted to their rights through their 
new duties,” have begun the study of the 
U.S. Constitution with a query box upon 
their immediate duties as citizens. 

Mrs. Louise M. Tyler and twenty-six 





other women have been appointed on the 
list of canvassers for registering the 
women voters. 

A local paper reports that through the 
efforts of Mrs. H. E. Williams, of 
Boulder, Col., the law of that State con- 
cerning the age of protection for girls has 
become definite and operative, the age 
being sixteen. A man was recently sent 
to the penitentiary from her own town 
for violation of it, his victim being only 
fourteen years old. The Philanthropist 
afew months ago reported that an effort, 
supposed to be successful, to raise the age 
in Colorado to sixteen, had failed through 
some technical informality, and the age 
still remained at ten years. Whichever 
way it is, the matter will soon be righted 
now that the mothers of Colorado have 
votes. 

Mrs. M. L. Hollingsworth writes from 
Colorado Springs, to the N. Y. Voice: 

Throughout the entire State women are 
registering in large numbers, and the 
registration offices are being fitted up to 
suit the feminine needs, the coarse and 
crude giving way to the refined influences 
of woman, so that the ‘filthy pool” and 
filthy polls are vanishing even before we 
reach them. F. M. A. 


—~o>—_ 


A CAMBRIDGE PROTEST. 


The following protest speaks for itself: 

“J, Ellen F. Adams, of 45 Oxford St., 
Cambridge, Mass., in casting my vote for 
school committee, do hereby protest 

ainst the unjust discrimination by 
which, on account of my sex, I am de- 
barred from a voice in the choice of other 
municipal officers, and from registering 
my convictions in favor of No-License.”’ 


——__+o-____ 


WEST BRIDGEWATER APPRECIATES 
WOMEN, 


WEsT BRIDGEWATER, MARCH 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I noticed in list of women elected to 
town offices, published in JouRNAL of 
last week, an omission of the name of 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Williams, elected as 
Trustee of the Public Library in this 
town for three years. 

Our library is managed by six trustees, 
three women and three men, one-third 
(one man and one woman) chosen each 
year for three years. The names of the 
women serving as trustees are Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Williams, three years, Miss 
Edith F. Howard, two years, and Miss 
Elizabeth Kingman, one year. 

Our school committee consists of six 
persons, two of whom are women, viz.: 
Mrs. Martha K. Crosby and Mrs. Annie 
8. Lelacheur. 

This year, as a novelty, Mrs. Lelacheur 
has been chosen an overseer of the poor. 
She is the first woman ever chosen to 
this important position in this town. 

Who can deny that much good may be 
accomplished in this broad and important 
field of labor by awoman? The poor, we 
are told, we have with us always, and 
this year, with an anusually large num- 
ber requiring assistance, whether from 
political, social, or some other cause or 
causes, it seems very appropriate to 
place a woman where she can do the most 
good, and what better position of useful- 
ness than that of overseer of the poor? 

F. E. H. 
eeniecuiiiiiens 


CANTABRIGIA FOUR HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY. 





NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., 
MARCH 10, 1894. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

By an error of reporting I was made to 
say at the State Federation meeting that 
our Cantabrigia Club numbered 250, etc. 
The point of my remarks was thereby 
lost. What I said was that our club al- 
ready numbered 450, so that we have 
tested, practically, in our own experience, 
the value of a large club. 

Yours cordially, 
ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL. 


——___+@r—_ — 


AUTHORS’ BREAKFAST IN SALEM. 


The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
Mass., has invited the American Authors’ 
Guild to be its guest in May, and the 
officers and members have promptly ac- 
cepted. The quiet old city is now alive 
with preparation. Many Boston authors 
are officers or members of the Guild, in- 
cluding Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. Hig- 
ginson, Edward Bellamy, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mary 8S. Wilkins, Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Robert Grant, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Katherine Lee Bates, Brooks 
Adams, H. W. Claflin, with Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as the beloved only hon- 
orary member. New York has a strong 
showing in the membership which ex- 
tends, as the name indicates, all over the 
country. Gen. Lew Wallace will proba- 
bly be present and Maurice Thompson. 
No wonder that a premium is offered for 
tickets! Those who remember the bril- 
liant May Breakfast of the Club last year 
will be eager to be present this season. 





DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


to those who want to restrict it to a class 
or a sex, ‘*You are not living up to the 
principle on which this government is 
founded. One class has no business to 
assume the guardianship of another. 
What better weapon of protection is there 
in a republic than the ballot?” 

Shall we say that government rests on 
muscle and not brains? 4 no means. 
Have men a monopoly of brains? No one 
will say that. The labor organizations 
have g ven thought to this question and 
they demand the ballot for women as a 
means of securing them equal pay. The 
employer refuses it. Hundreds of unem- 
ployed women have been driven out by 
machinery. Woman’s inferiority is an 
oriental idea. She is neither a toy nor a 
drudge. Christianity puts her on a higher 
plane. Barrier after barrier has been 
broken down. When the suffrage barrier 
goes the family will not be deteriorated. 

he meets men now on the street, at con- 
cert, theatre and lecture. And as a rule, 
even rough men, when they meet women, 
act like gentlemen. 

Mr. SOULE, of Middleboro: Men are 
wrong in claiming superiority; women 
are wrong in admitting inferiority. We 
have abundant testimony that the woman 
is abreast with the man. It is a mistake 
to say that her constitution will not bear 
the strain. She has more endurance than 
man has. Why call the polls degrading? 
We should feel proud to go there with 
our wife un our arm. Woman has never 
disgraced herself anywhere. The Legisla- 
ture will do a thing to be proud of if it 
gives to woman—almost angelic in her 
nature—the right to vote. 

Mr. Woon, of East Boston: As chair- 
man of the House Committee on Suffrage, 
I oppose the substitute bill and support 
the report of the majority. 1 have said 
that it requires courage to do so after 
hearing the threats made at the hearing. 
The suffragists have preached some inter- 
esting sermons, but have not got down to 
facts. The women of the commonwealth 
can do far more by attending to the du- 
ties of home than by going to the ballot- 
box. The majority of women are against 
the movement ; — sentiment is against 
it. Ihave lived in East Boston twenty- 
eight years. I know the wishes of my 
people. If a canvass of Ward One was 
made, seventy-five per cent. of the men 
are opposed to this bill. I putit low when 
I say that seventy-five ) ao cent. of the 
women are opposed. he school vote 
shows that. One year twenty thousand, 
another year a handful. Some women 
want to vote on temperance. Those who 
look for reform in that direction from 
women’s votes will be disappointed. Read 
the Boston Journal’s article charging the 
New York women with supporting Judge 
Maynard —a thief. The Western States 
are not purified. wreng politics are as 
bad asthey canbe. That State should not 
be cited in support of woman suffrage. 

Mr. GALLOUPE, of Beverly, said : With- 
out raising the question of whether suf- 
frage is a right or a privilege, and admit- 
ting women’s moral superiority, I doubt 
our constitutional right to pass this bill. 

Mr. Rok, of Worcester, commented on 
the advance woman has made in the man- 
ner of earning a livelihood, and denied 
that giving her the ballot will impose 
on her an additional burden. There are 
to-day women earning a living for the 
husband, who does nothing but take the 
fruit of her labor. It is not true that 
women do not desire the ballot. It is not 
true that the suffrage in Wyoming has 
been a failure. 

Mr. J. E. Hayes, of Boston, offered a 
substitute bill giving to all women at 

resent qualified, or who shall be quali- 
Fed during the present year to vote for 
school committee in the city of Boston, 
the right to vote at the municipal election 
in December, 1894. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Hatha- 
way was defeated. 


The question then came up upon Mr. 
Hayes’ Amendment: 


Mr. J. E. Hayes: If one single elec- 
tion could be had, with women voting, in 
this great metropolis, gentlemen would 
cease to advocate this bill in view of the 
consequences. Go down into the lower 
wards of Boston—the tenderloin district. 
You would see the lowest women literally 
driven to the polls by thousands by mer- 
cenary politicians. The object lesson 
would settle the question forever. 

Mr. BATES, of East Boston: Let me 
say for East Boston that it is one of the 
best localities in this city. It catches the 
first light of the rising sun, andis washed 
by the pure waters of Massachusetts 
Bay. It has been misrepresented here 
to-day. If, as has been asserted, only 
twenty-five per cent. of our people are in 
favor of this bill, where is the courage 
claimed in opposing it? But it does take 
a certain sort of courage to oppose it, 
because the most advanced thought, the 
most enlightened and progressive people 
of East Boston are in favor of this bill. 
The city is only a corporation, and all men 
and women are stockholders. In every 
other corporation women who own stock 
have the right to vote. The woman 
whose life and family and property are 
all involved should have the right to 
vote. Why not? The old Common- 
wealth cannot live on the glory of the 
past. We must keep her up to the times 
and look to the future. It is true to-day 
as in 1776 that ‘‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 


Mr. Hayes’ amendment was voted down 
and the bill was passed to a third reading. 


Yeas—Abbott, Alden, Bacon, Bailey, Ban- 
croft, Solon, Bates, Fred H., Bates, John L., 
Beckford, Bennett of Tyngsboro, Bliss of Boston, 
Bliss of West Springfield, Boardman, Bixby, 
Blodgett, Bradford of Springfield, Bradford of 
Waltham, Bridges, Bullock, Butler, Chester, 
Comins, Ceok of Barre, Cook of Boston, Coy, 
Curtis, Cutler, ay Delvey, Dennis, Drew, 
Eldredge, Estabrook, Farley of Orange, Ferson, 
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Fisk, Flint, Foss of Cottage City, Fowle, Fuller, 
Gauss, Gillingham, Gleason, Grover, Haigh, 
Hammond of Quincy, Harlow, Harvey, Higgins, 
Howard, Hubbard, Hutchinson, Jones, Joy, 
Kelley of Braintree, Kellogg, Knox, Lane, Leach, 
Lewis, Livermore, Loomis, Lovett, Lowe, Ly- 
man, Macomber, McCarthy, Melavino, Mellen, 
Merriam, Miller, Morrill, Morse, Nash, G. H. 
Newhall, J. B. Newhall, Norcott, Perry, Phelps, 
Pinkham, Poor, Porter of North Attleboro, 
Porter of Danvers, Quint, Read, Richardson of 
Gloucester, Richardson of Boston, Richardson 
of Haverhill, Roberts, Roe, Rugg, Scates, Scud- 
der, Searles, Shipley, Slade, Smith, Soule, 
Spaulding, St. John, Sturtevant, Teamoh, 
Tompkins, Tucker, Tuttle, Utley, Wentworth, 
Weston, Wheeler, Wood of Easthampton, 
Woodfall—110. 

Nays — Messrs. Adams, Atwood, Bates of 
Phillipston, Brooks, Buck, Burges, Carpenter, 
D. C. Casey, J. J. Casey, Cass, Chase, Coakley, 
Crane, Cressy, Dallinger, Day, Derbyshire, 
Donohue, W. F. Donovan, J. Donovan, 
Dowd, Doyle, Duddy, Fallon, Favreau, Finn, 
Flynn, Foss of Methuen, Galloupe, Geary, 
George, Giddings, Gleason of Boston, Goodell, 
Graham, Grant, Hale, Harding, Hartshorn, 
Hathaway of Westboro, J. E. Hayes, R. J. 
Hayes, W. H.1. Hayes, Hoar, Holland, Holt, 
Howe, Humphrey, Irwin, Ives, Jenks, Johnson, 
Jordan, Kelly of Boston, Kinnaly, Kneil, Linne, 
han, Lynch, Mahan, Mahoney, Malone, Martin, 
McInerney, McLaughlin, Merrill, Mooney, 
Moran, D. Murphy of Lowell, Murphy of 
Boston, O’Brien, Parker, Parry, Prevaux, 
Quinn, Raymond, Robbins, Rogerson, Ros- 
nosky, Ross, Sampson, Shea, Spring, Sullivan 
of Fall River, Sullivan of Boston, Sweeney, 
Tilden, Toland, Tolman, Toomey, Townsend, 
Warriner, White, Whitney, Wood—94. 

Parrs—Yeas, Smalley, Shute, Thompson, 
Hathaway of Brockton, Barker, Hastings, 
Bennett of Everett, Green, Ferguson, Hibbard, 
Cook of Provincetown, Simpson. 

Nays—Eddy, Wellman, Russell, Farley of 
Lowell, Joslin, Bancroft of Clinton, Ryder, 
Clarke, Carroll, Tuite, Sprague, Moriarty. 


Notice was given that a reconsideration 
would be moved next day. But on Thurs- 
day the opponents did not venture to do 
so, preferring to make their fight when 
the bill comes up for a third reading. 

The vote stood politically: 


Republicans—yeas, ° p ° ° 119 
Republicans—nays, ° ° ° 55 
Democrats —yeas, ° . ° ‘ 3 
Democrats—nays, . ° ° ° - 61 

Absent, ° ° ° ° ° ° 12 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Hoboken (N. J.) Evening News pub- 
lishes an interview with Mr. Minturn 
regarding the recent application of Miss 
Mary Phillebrook for admission to the bar 
of that State. Mr. Minturn is Corpora- 
tion Attorney and a member of the firm 
with whom Miss Phillebrook has studied 
law. Heis of opinion that the legal fra- 
ternity is favorable to women attorneys, 
and that if the Supreme Court should 
decide that this young lady cannot be 
admitted to examination for admission to 
the bar, the Legislature will pass a law 
to admit women, and that the bill will be 
drawn and pressed to passage by lawyers. 
Mr. Minturn holds, further, that all pro- 
fessions and honorable occupations, in- 
cluding public office, should be open to 
women and that they should be allowed 
to vote. He thinks American politics 
will be cleaner when mothers, wives and 
sisters carry the influences of home to the 
ballot-box. 

A correspondent of the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Times writes: 

The woman suffrage movement, started 
in Queens County last week, is destined to 
assume more formidable proportions than 
the scoffers are papers to admit. The 
writer saw a well-known Democrat in the 
county handling one of the petitions this 
week, and he was earnestly canvassing 
for signatures among his friends. He 
favored the movement, and declared that 
women should have the same right to vote 
now accorded the sterner sex. 

Mrs. Ollie Royce edits a woman suffrage 
department in the Phillipsburg (Kan.) 
Dispatch. Mrs. Royce is president of a 
county campaign club lately organized 
with nearly fifty members. Mrs. Estella 
Edgecombe is secretary. 

A Political Equality Club has just been 
organized in Hampton, Ia., with Mrs. H. 
A. Harriman, president; Mrs. Jobn At- 
kinson, secretary. The Hampton Chron- 
icle remarks ; 

If one-half or one-third of the women 
of Iowa ask the Legislature two years 
hence to grant them political rights, the 
dear law-makers will not have the hardi- 
hood or effrontery to stand up and say 
the ladies nay. It is the work largely of 
party bosses and political wire-pullers, 
that the woman suffrage issue is kept in 
the background. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease rarely fails 
to use an opportunity to say a word in 
behalf of woman suffrage. The fifteen 
hundred people who gathered at the 
‘*meeting of the unemployed,” on Boston 
Common, on last Sunday, heard some- 
thing from her on the subject. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Association, 
officers were elected as follows: 

Prestdent—Mrs. Lucie Harmon. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Kiest. 

Recording Secretary -Mrs. Rosa L. Segur. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Richard Eck. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Sarah Bissell. 

Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, who has given the 
association her best thought and effort 
during the years that she has been presi- 
dent, is now in Texas. Mrs. Sarah Bis- 
sell gave an interesting account of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, to which she was a delegate. 


Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner writes in 
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her syndicate press letter, which finds 
piace in numerous newspapers: 

I met that grand friend of women, 
Judge Noah Davis, at the reception of the 
New York Woman’s Press Club the other 
evening. He wished to impress on al] 
women in New York State the necessit 
of their working for the suffrage amend- 
ment this year. If the word ‘*male” ig 
not stricken from the suffrage qualifica- 
tion this year, then New York women 
will have to wait twenty years more be- 
fore the subject comes up again. Judge 
Davis wished all women everywhere to 
remember this too: There is nothing in 
any State Constitution or in the United 
States Constitution to debar a woman 
from holding any city, county, State or 
federal office, from that of President of 
the United States down or up, as the case 
may be. Though women may not vote, 
they can be voted for for any office what- 
soever. A woman, for instance, has a 
right to be mayor of New York or Chi- 
cago or Representative or Senator. We 
could have women Congressmen now, so 
far as anything to legally hinder them 
from holding the office goes. Judge Noah 
Davis is one of the most eminent jurists 
in America, and his opinion may be taken 
as final. 

Various State Supreme Courts, how- 
ever, have declared women ineligible to 
various offices. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was once appointed a Justice of the Peace, 
but was not allowed to serve. F. M.A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Marcu 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The past week has been full of activity 
in this city. On Monday evening the 
Carpenters’ Unions were visited, as related 
in my last letter. On Tuesday evening a 
conference was held at Dr. Mary E. 
Gordon’s, 349 West 34th Street, in the 
15th Assembly District. On Wednesday 
afternoon there was a meeting of ladies 
at the rooms of Mrs. F. E. Corey, 134 
Fifth Avenue, 11th Assembly District, at 
which Mrs. Moore,Mrs. McClellan Brown, 
and myself spoke, and a campaign com- 
mittee was formed, and resolutions passed 
asusual. On Thursday evening there was 
a very satisfactory meeting at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hart J. Bug, 52 West 83d 
Street, in the 23d Assembly District. The 
parlors were filled mostly with people 
who had never been at a suffrage meeting 
before, but nearly all of whom signed the 
petition before they left. Mrs. Neymann 
read an excellent paper, and I also spoke. 
On the same evening, there was a meet. 
ing in the Friends’ parlors on Stuyvesant 
Square, at which Mr. Aaron M. Powell 
presided and Mrs. Chapman-Catt spoke. 
On the same night, also, Miss Keyser and 
Mrs. Moore addressed the Bricklayers’ 
Unions. 

On Friday evening the Knights of 
Labor had a mass meeting at Webster 
Hall, corner 140th Street and Third 
Avenue, 30th Assembly District. The 
hall was crowded with men and women. 
I delivered an address, and was followed 
by Miss Keyser, who remained to answer 
questions and form a campaign commit- 
tee. 

On Saturday Miss Keyser was present 
at a conference of fashionable and wealthy 
women, who as yet desire that their 
names be not given to the public, but who 
are circulating the petition, distributing 
literature, and assisting the campaign in 
every way possible. 

In Brooklyn the five leagues organized 
in different parts of the city are holding 
regular meetings and pushing the peti- 
tion. In the State elsewhere conventions 
were held March 5 and 6, at Carmel, 
the county seat of Putnam County; at 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, March 6 
and 7; at Hudson, Columbia County, 
March 7 and 8; at Troy, Rensselaer 
County, March 8 and 9; and at Schenec- 
tady, Schenectady County, on March 9 
and 10. These last two conventions are 
spoken of in the press as especially suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Howell conducted the one 
at Hudson, and Miss Mary G. Hay the 
one at Schenectady. As usual, Miss An- 
thony and Miss Shaw were the evening 
speakers. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, one of the 
State organizers, has organized a large 
campaign committee at Port Jervis, 
Orange County, with Mrs. Maria B. Van 
Etten as chairman. The meetings were 
large and enthusiastic. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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Commenting upon the appointment of 
Louise Imogen Guiney to a post-office, the 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘Perhaps it is just 
as well that Miss Guiney, of Auburndale, 
goes on the official roster as a postmaster. 
It would be just as well, too, if she were 
to be recognized in letters as a poet in- 
stead of as a poetess. There’s no sex in 
art or in literature that requires this dis- 
tinction.” Upon which the Boston 
Record sensibly asks: ‘Is there any ‘sex 
in public affairs’ which requires a sex dis- 
tinction in voting?’ 
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™N MEMORIAM. 


MYRA COLBY BRADWELL. 

The Chicago Legal News, of February 
17 and 24, gives an account of the last 
days and funeral services of its founder 
and editor, Mrs. Myra Bradwell, together 
with sketches of her life and work, illus. 
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the court. Mr. Justice Bradley delivered 
a separate opinion, and Mr. Chief Justice 
Chase, true to his principles, delivered a 
dissenting opinion. Mrs. Bradwell never 
again renewed her application for admia- 
sion to the bar, but was much surprised 
to receive a certificate of admission upon 
the original application and record from 


trated with excellent portraits taken at | the very court that had refused her admis- 














MYRA BRADWELL AND HER GRANDCHILDREN. 


different periods. There are also tributes 
from the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Press Association and the 
Chicago Press Club. 

Through the courtesy of our bereaved 
friend, Judge Bradwell, we reproduce the 
charming picture of Mrs. Bradwell and 
her grandchildren. 

We also give in part the biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Bradwell, whose good 
work forms an important portion of the 
history of the advancement of women. 

Three years ago last January, Mrs. 
Bradwell discovered that she was afflicted 
with the dread malady, cancer. From 
the first she felt that death was inevitable. 
A brave fight for life and health was 
made. All that medical science could do 
was done to save her life. The best phy- 
sicians abroad and in this country were 
consulted, but their skill was unavailing. 
For three long weary years she was never 
free from pain; patiently and with Chris- 
tian fortitude she endured her terrible 
sufferings. Toward the end she was 
comparatively easy. Death came to her 
painlessly and peacefully. On Feb. 14, 
just before she died, she revived from a 
partly unconscious state, and, with a 
supreme effort, spoke the names of hus- 
band and children. 

Myra Colby Bradwell was born in Ver- 
mont, Feb. 12, 1831. When she was about 
twelve years old her father removed to 
Illinois. She was educated in the public 
schools and in the Ladies’ Seminary at 
Elgin, and for a time wasateacher. On 
May 18, 1852, she was married to James 
B. Bradwell, then a young and struggling 
lawyer in Chicago. When Mrs. Bradwell 
began the study of law with her husband, 
she had no idea of becoming a practising 
lawyer, but subsequently felt that she 
might be of valuable assistance to her 
husband in his business. She applied her- 
self vigorously to her studies and passed 
a most creditable examination, but was 
denied admission by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois upon the ground that she was 
a married woman, her married state being 
considered a disability. Thereupon she 
filed an additional brief, and with great 
force combated the position of the court. 
In due time the court, by Chief Justice 
Lawrence, delivered an elaborate opinion 
in which upon mature deliberation the 
court concluded to refuse to admit Mrs. 
Bradwell to the bar upon the sole ground 
that she was a woman. She sued out a 
writ of error against the State of Illinois 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Her case in that tribunal was 
argued in 1871 by Matt. Carpenter, U.S. 
Senator from Wisconsin. In May, 1873,the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
was affirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Mr. Justice Miller, who had granted the 
writ of error, delivering the opinion of 





sion. This was on March 18, 1890, and 
on March 28, 1892, upon motion of Attor- 
ney General Miller, Mrs. Bradwell was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Subsequently to her attempt to be ad- 
mitted to practise law, she applied for 
an appointment as notary public. Here 
again she found legal obstacles, and Sen- 
ator Palmer, then Governor, wrote her: 
‘‘While I do not believe you are eligible 
to the appointment you seek under the 
law, there is no one I would more cheer- 
fully appoint, if the matter were within 
the limits of my official discretion.”” Here 
again was work to be done before the 
Legislature, and she went at it with a 
will, and only ceased when the law was 
amended so that women could hold the 
office of notary. 

The first weekly legal paper published 
in the Western States was the Chicago 
Legal News, established in 1868 by Myra 
Bradwell, who has always been its mana- 
ger and editor. Believing fully in the 
power of the law, she adopted as the 
motto of the Legal News, the words Lex 
Vincit, which have always been at the 
head of its columns. The Legislature 
gave her a special charter for her paper, 
and passed several acts making it evidence 
in the courts, and a valid medium for the 
publication of legal notices. The law 
giving to married women their own earn- 
ings was drawn by Myra Bradwell, and 
its passage was secured through her efforts 
in 1869; also the law giving to a widow 
her award in all cases. She was the only 
married woman that was ever given her 
own earnings by special act of the Legis- 
lature. She also obtained from the Legis- 
lature special acts making all the laws of 
Illinois and the opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the State printed in her paper, 
evidence in the courts. 

Mrs. Bradwell began to edit and publish 
the Illinois session laws in 1869, and she 
always succeeded in getting her edition 
out many days before any other edition 
appeared. She has always, until pre- 
vented by her last illness, taken the 
printed copy of the laws to Springfield, 
and compared it with the enrolled laws in 
the office of the Secretary of State, before 
publication. She has, commencing with 
the year 1877, every two years pub- 
lished an edition of Hurd’s Revised Stat- 
utes of Illinois, including the laws of the 
previous session of the Legislature. Mrs. 
Bradwell, since the law allowing women 
to vote for school officers was passed, 
has always voted whenever she had the 
opportunity. She prepared and published 
four volumes of the questions propounded 
and the answers of law students in examin- 
ations before the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts, which, by calling the attention of 
the bench and bar to the same, added 








much to the efficiency of such examina- 
tions throughout the State. 

At the Chicago fire, in common with 
thousands of others, Mrs. Bradwell lost 
her home and business possessions, but 
she stood cheery and indomitable. Not 
an issue of her paper was omitted. Has- 
tening to Milwaukee, she had the paper 
printed and published on the regular pub- 
lication day. 

Mrs. Bradwell was appointed by the 
Governor of Illinois a delegate to the 
Prison Reform Congress at St. Louis, and 
it was mainly by her eflorts that women, 
after a severe contest, were allowed a 
representation on the list of officers, she 
declining to accept any office herself. 
The Governor also appointed Mrs. Brad- 
well as one of the Illinois Centennial As- 
sociation, to represent Illinois in the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 at Phila- 
delphia, and she was made treasurer of 
the Woman’s Branch of the Association. 
After the Association had accomplished 
its work, there remained in Mrs. Brad- 
well’s hands, as treasurer, several hun- 
dred dollars, which was transferred by a 
vote of the Association to the Illinois In- 
dustrial School for Girls. She was one 
of the founders of that School, for years 
a member of its executive committee, 
and for fifteen years its treasurer. 

Mrs. Bradwell circulated the call for 
the first great Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Chicago, at Library Hall, in Feb- 
ruary, 1869, and was one of its vice-presi- 
dents. She obtained to the call the names 
of all the judges of the courts in Cook 
County, as well as many of the leading 
members of the bar and ministers in the 
city. In her report of the meeting, she 
said: ‘‘During the two days’ session of 
the convention, Library Hall was packed 
to its uttermost capacity with the beauty 
and fashion of the city. Able lawyers, 
eloquent and distinguished divines and 
gallant generals occupied seats upon the 
platform and took part in the delibera- 
tions.’’ She was one of the active workers 
in the suffrage convention held at Spring- 
field, in the winter of 1869, and for a 
number of years was one of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Woman Suffrage 
Association. She also took an active partin 
the convention at Cleveland, which formed 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

During the war, Mrs. Bradwell was 
active in receiving and caring for the 
sick and wounded soldiers. She was sec- 
retary of one of the most important com- 
mittees which successfully carried on the 
great Sanitary Fair held in Chicago, and 
every movement that had for its object 
the interest of the soldier or his family 
received the warmest encouragement from 
her. 

She was untiring in her efforts to get 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. She was 
one of the original nine of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the temporary board, accom- 
panied the commission to Washington, 
and rendered valuable services in securing 
the location of the Exposition in Chicago. 
She was appointed one of the Board of 
Lady Managers, and was chairman of the 
Committee on Law Reform of its Auxil- 
iary Congress. 

Mrs. Bradwell was the first woman in 
the United States to apply for admission 
to the bar; the first woman who became 
a member of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion; also the first woman who became a 
member of the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion; was a charter member and patron- 
ess of Miriam Family of the Eastern 
Star (Masonic), organized October 6, 
1866, being the first body of that order in 
Illinois. She was one of the charter 
members of the Washingtonian Home; a 
member of the Woman’s Club, of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of the Grand Army, the Woman’s Press 
Association, and the National Press 

ue. 

In 1871 she delivered the annual poem 
before the Illinois Press Association, en- 
titled ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” and was vice- 
president of the Association. She deliv- 
ered a paper upon ‘Civil Service Reform’’ 
before the Woman’s Club at the Audito- 
rium Recital Hall, on the afternoon of 
May 18, 1893, although she was then so 
weak that she had to sit down before the 
reading was completed. This was the 
last paper ever delivered by her. 

Mrs. Bradwell had four children, two 
of whom went early to the rest beyond. 
Thomas and Bessie are living, both mar- 
ried and both lawyers. The daughter is 
the wife of Mr. Frank A. Helmer, a law- 
yer of Chicago. Mrs. Bradwell was 
essentially domestic in her tastes, and 
tenderly devoted to her husband and 
children. During all her daughter’s col- 
lege course, amidst the daily press of 
business and home cares, the daily 
‘“tmother’s letter” never failed to bear a 
loving message to her absent girl. 

Her grandchildren, James B. Bradwell, 
Jr., fifteen years of age, and Myra Brad- 
well Helmer, four years of age, were very 
dear to her. A touching incident of her 
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last days was when she gave to her hus- 
band a book, with the injunction to read 
it when she was gone. He found inscribed 
in the dear familiar handwriting a poem 
written in commemoration of their life 
and love. 

In the early days of the woman’s rights 
movement, when the shafts of ridicule 
were hurled at all who were working for 
the emancipation of women, Mrs. Brad- 
well was roundly abused for daring to 
believe it appropriate for a married 
woman to practise law. But no one who 
ever knew Mrs. Bradwell ridiculed 
her. So sweet, so gentle a soul, with 
such a charming personality, such a 
quiet, unobtrusive, courteous manner, 
such exquisite tact, could not fail to win 
and turn a detractor into an admirer. 
Like the lamented Lucy Stone, mild but 
firm, Myra Bradwell was a rare combina- 
tion of sweetness and strength. Of a 
daring, progressive nature, which scorned 
to be hampered by the prevalent narrow 
notion of woman’s sphere, firm in her 
convictions, and tenacious of purpose, she 
never lost an opportunity to work for the 
cause which was so dear to her heart. 
Never antagonistic or aggressive, many 
were the converts she made by her gen- 
tleness and grace. Earnest, tender and 
womanly, full of that poetic inspiration 
which is so commonly but mistakenly 
considered the exclusive prerogative of 
youth, she lived a beautiful life, and never 
grew old. Death came to her just when she 
was beginning to see the fruition of her 
life work, the dawn of the better day for 
women—for humanity. 

The funeral of Mrs. Bradwell was held 
at her home, Feb. 17. Among those 
deeply bereaved were the employees of the 
Legal News, who came in a body to take a 
last look at the features of their beloved 
employer. Some of these men and women 
had been in Mrs.Bradwell’semploy for over 
twenty years. At one o’clock, the time set 
for the commencement of the services, her 
home was filled with relatives and friends. 
Many members of the bench and bar were 
in attendance. So crowded was the 
house that many were unable to gain 
admittance. 

The services began with the singing of 
the hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” by 
the Plymouth Church Quartette Choir, 
and Bishop Fallows then paid an eloquent 
and just tribute to Myra Bradwell’s life 
and character. 
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Mrs. FRANCES DAYTON SMALES, M.D., 
of Brunswick, Ga., who lately died, was 
a member of a wealthy Virginia family, 
and as a girl possessed great talent, energy 
and beauty. While yet in school, she 
was shot by a rejected lover, and the bul- 
let she carried in her brain afflicted her 
all her life and hastened her death. After 
she left school, Miss Dayton worked a 
year in the telegraph office at Orange, 
N. J. She then entered the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary, graduating with honors in 1876. 
After a period of study in Berlin, she 
went to London, England, and began to 
practise. In 1882, she returned to this 
country, entered into a long contemplated 
marriage with Mr. Thomas Smales, and 
settled in Brunswick, Ga. Here she as- 
sisted her husband in conducting a suc- 
cessful business in photography, and 
gave herself heart and soul to charitable 
work. Through her efforts the first hos- 
pital was built in Brunswick and the first 
school for nurses established in the South. 
Her death is greatly lamented in her city, 
especially by the poor, to whom she was 
a faithful friend. 


WHITNEY. In Southboro, Mass., March 
14, Rev. Daniel 8. Whitney, 84 years. 
Funeral at late residence Saturday, March 
17,at 1 P.M. (A more extended notice 
will appear in our next issue.) 


—<o>—_____—_ 








NOTES AND NEWS. | 


In the report of "the Memorial service | 
for Mrs. Lucy Stone, in the Vermont | 
Convention at Bellows Falls, March 2, an | 
omission was made of the tender tribute | 
of love and respect paid by the president, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, to Mrs. Stone’s | 
memory. 

The Unity Club of Ketchum, Alturas | 
County, Idaho, lately debated the ques- | 
tion: “Is Woman Suffrage Desirable?” | 
There was a full house and much interest. 
Some good speeches were made, eighteen 
persons speaking or taking sides. The 
vote was in the affirmative, two to one. 


‘*We believe in equal rights, without 
limitation of race or sex.”” This was one 
of the declarations in the platform of the 
democratic party of Massachusetts, as 
adopted in September, 1883. If this was 
good democratic doctrine then, why is it 
not good democratic doctrine now ?—Bos- 
ton Globe. 

The Woburn Equal Suffrage League 
held a Memorial service for Mrs. Lucy 
Stone a month after her death. Resolu- 
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tions were forwarded to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for publication, but were either 
not received or were mislaid. Conse- 
quently no notice of the exercises has 
appeared in our columns, which is a 
source of regret, both to the editors and 
to the friends in Woburn. 

The training school for domestics car- 
ried on by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Boston has forty - four 
graduates this year. The various classes 
have contained over 800 persons. The 
Travellers’ Aid Society has assisted more 
than 1,700 girls. This only a portion 
of great and good work of the Associa- 
tion for the past year, a work for which 
more funds are needed. ; 

The Detroit Equal Suffrage Association 
held its March meeting at Hotel Cadillac, 
March 7. Mrs. M. B. Hatch read a 
Memorial address on the late Anna Ella 
Carroll. A resolution of eulogy was 
adopted. A discussion of the obstacles 
in the way of women’s enfranchisement 
was then resumed. Mrs. H.C. Morrison, 
Mrs. Baird, Birch Arnold, Miss Octavia 
Bates, Mrs. Leora Woodams, Mrs. M. P. 
Hatch, Mrs. McAdow, and President Bou- 
telle took part in the debate. 

At the request of friends, Mrs. Diaz 
will give ‘‘ Four Talks on Human Beings,” 
in the parlors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
No. 3 Park Street, Saturday afternoons in 
March, at three o’clock, beginning March 
10. To cover expenses, course tickets 
tickets will be fifty cents. Each talk 
will be followed by conversation. Among 
the topics will be: ‘“‘Life; or, What is it 
to Live?” ‘Waste of Human Forces and 
their Wise Direction,” ‘‘ True Social 
Science,” ‘*Educational Responsibilities 
of the Home and of the State.” - 
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LUCY STONE. 


BY MRS. HELEN HINSDALE RICH. 


“Can man be free and woman be a slave?” —Shelley’s 
Revolt of Istam. 

“and did you once see Shelley plain?” — Robert 
Browning. 
She was so gentle she disarmed reproach 
With one soft smile, wherein a white soul shone 
Unconscious of its loveliness—as flowers 
Wax purer for proximity to mire. 
She was 80 noble that she could not scorn 
The thorny weeds that frayed her simple robe; 
With such serenity in eyes and brow 
That envious natures paled to meet her calm. 
She was so brave, yet meek in her great strength, 
The wrong abashed recoiled before her mien. 
She was so sweet, the venomed sting of hate 
(Drowned in the honey of her mellow speech), 
Turned on itself, while she, jike the wild rose, 
Smothbered in perfume the attacking foe. 
She was so loving that all human kind, 
Sad little ones who blushed for their soiled rags» 
Drawn to her side pressed close to kiss her hand 
And felt the touch angelic that redeems. 
She was so fruitful of high thoughts and deeds,— 
Oppression, cowardice, in very shame 
Shbrank from her presence, as the darkness flies 
Dawn's radiant rosy silent messengers. 
She was so just she awed the venal judge 
Who voiced dark evil in the guise of law. 
She was ‘‘about her Father's business ’ here, 
And dedicated her one lamb to God— 
In tireless service to her sisterhood. 
She was so true that none were false to her, 
So conscious of the good ste held divine, 
The base and selfish kept aloof, ror pierced 
Her purer atmosphere, like that of stars. 


O tender wife! O mother! toiler! saint! 
Once have | thrilled to thy absolving kiss! 
Hence consecrate to thy great purposes, 
I follow, if unworthy, to the gates 
That wide ia music swing to welcome thee, 
Who woke to harmony discordant minds 
And wrought in quiet power such miracles 
Of peace and blessing to down-trodden souls, 
Such broad uplifting of the common lives,— 
With even justice struck the balance fair 
Betwixt the false distinctions of this world 
And God’s eternal covenant with right, 
We marvel not He beckoned, *‘Come thou 
higher !"’ —Springfield Republican. 
—_— ~~? ed 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


“HOODS FOR MISSES.” 


BY SALINA SPARKLE. 


Good trader, let me write anew 
That mercenary sign for you! 

Or rather, good friend, let me write 
The visions thronging to my sight. 
For a cabalistic sign 

’Tis to foolish eyes like mine, 
Instead of dealer's urgent call 

On the rugged wayside wall. 


Hoods of deepest, darkest blue, 
To shade the eyes of selfsame hue; 
Hoods of sunset’s crimson dyes 
For the raven hair and eyes! 


Lo! the wild, uproarious shout 

Which tells the village school is out! 
Hear the tumult in the street 

Made by youth’s gay, thoughtless feet! 
Daring boys and tempting girls, 
Pouting lips and tangled curls, 
Blushing cheeks, and laughing eyes, 
Hasty questions, slow replies ; 

Hoiden races, stolen kisses, 

All I read in ‘‘Hoods for Misses.”’ 


Then I hear the children singing, 

Hear their timid voices ringing 

Through lonely paths at sunset hour, 
Through many a tangled woodland bower, 
Where the crimson bayberry weaves 

In and out among the leaves 

A mat, for fairy feet to tread 

When they leave their mossy bed. 


I see the merry skaters glide 
Hand in hand o’er frozen tide, 
And the fearless coasters go 
Adown the hillsides white with snow,— 
When the earth is sleeping white—- 
On the bosom of the night. 
Oh, who would not a dreamer be, 
And these visions blessed see, 
Gleaming like to rare mosaics 
In a trader’s dull prosaics ? 
Comfort Cottage. 
——or—_____—_ 


ELEANOR’S TRIUMPH. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


‘‘A carriage, and white satin slippers, 
pearl-colored kid gloves above the elbow, 
a fan and a bouquet—I must have all 
those, mother, if I am to be graduated 
with the other girls. The gown won’t be 
such a dreadful expense, for my last 
summer’s white cashmere can be made 
over, if I can get a few yards of surah, 
and Aunt Millie’s old point will come in 
splendidly for trimming. But,” and pretty 
Eleanor heaved a deep sigh, ‘‘I must have 
a sash, an elegant one, of broad white 
moiré ; fifty dollars would about cover the 
whole expense, mother.” 

Mother lifted a tired face from her sew- 
ing. Eleanor was too self-absorbed to 
notice it, but mother was looking ill as 
well as tired. She had been under a great 
strain lately, and this dear young daugh- 
ter was now bringing her weight to add 
to the burden. How blind a girl’s eyes 
can sometimes be! 

‘‘Mother,” said Eleanor, pleadingly, 
‘you will manage it somehow, won’t you, 
dear?” 

All through her eighteen years, Eleanor 
had been used to seeing mother eontrive 





to bring order out of confusion, straighten 
tangled skeins, perform what looked 
almost impossible. That there might be 
a limit to mother’s ability in this direction, 
the girl did not dream. 

‘| asked father last evening if he would 
fill my order for any reasonable amount,” 
Eleanor proceeded, *‘ and he laughed and 
told me to go to you, mother. He said, 
‘Of course [ want my little girl to look as 
nice as the others, after she has worked 
sohard.’ And, mother, you know in the 
autumn I'll be sure to have a position 
myself, and money will be coming in then 
every month, so that I can pay you back.” 

Still mother was silent. An inscruta- 
ble expression, hardening and aging the 
quiet face, had stolen over it at the 
allusion to father, the easy-going, ami- 
able, impecunious man, whom everybody 
loved, and whose children, thanks to his 
wife’s tact, did not suspect his weakness. 
He always left it to mother to say no. 
She must always do the denying and re- 
proving. 

A conflict was going on in the mother’s 
mind, such a conflict as only mothers 
similarly situated can understand. To 
deny Eleanor, at the culmination of her 
school career, the pretty dress and the 
other luxurious indulgences which her 
class were to have, was inexpressibly 
painful. But never had it begn so difficult 
to gratify her, for never had needful 
wants so heaped themselves up. And the 
load of debt in the background had never 
pressed so heavily. Mr. Hylton’s busi- 
ness was a fluctuating one at best; re- 
turns were slow, and often every cent 
was anticipated before it came. There 
was the interest on the loan a rich cousin 
had made, there was the fire insurance to 
be renewed, the boys were too large to 
wear home-made clothes, evolved from 
cast-off suits of their father’s, and they 
had to be fitted out anew. And now, 
when mother was harassed half to death, 
to have Eleanor so sweetly and naively 
present her petition of wants, it was 
more than the poor wearied woman could 
endure. She almost gasped for breath as 
Eleanor went serenely on. 

‘*A carriage, a fan, white satin shoes, 
long, pearl-colored gloves, a bouquet!” 
The items ticked themselves off in the 
mother’s mind, as she desperately won- 
dered how they were to be gotten 
honestly. They seemed such must-haves 
to the child that it did not occur to her to 
say noat once. For a little while there 
was silence, and ‘'Please, mother !’’ began 
Eleanor again. 

But she went no further, for a very 
alarming thing took place; mother had 
quietly fainted away. Nothing more 
could be said on the subject that day. 

‘‘Eleanor Hylton,” exclaimed Puss, her 
younger sister, as that evening, late, the 
two were preparing for bed, ‘‘I don’t 
know whether you have noticed it, 
but mother is just dying by inches of 
worry over money. We all go toher, and 
she wears herself out trying to satisfy 
our demands, wretches that we are. Com- 
mon sense, to say nothing of love, shows 
that we must stop spending, if we are to 
keep our mother. Father doesn’t see it, 
but Ido. Are nobody else’s eyes to be 
opened in time?” 

‘*How is that you know so much more 
than the rest of us, Puss?” queried 
Eleanor ironically. 

Puss Hylton was fifteen, and a cripple. 
She had stayed at home for the last year, 
studying by herself with a little help 
from Eleanor, and sharing more of her 
mother’s life than the others. Bit by bit 
she had penetrated the secret of the pinch- 
ing economy in some details, offset by the 
lavishness in others. Little by little it 
had come home to her that things could 
not go on at their present pace. 

‘‘Eleanor,” she said, ‘there is nobody 
else to whom we can go for a loan, and 
the butcher looks cross when he sends in 
his bill. Dan goes around three squares, 
sooner than pass the grocer’s, he’s so 
ashamed that we owe for the last barrel 
of flour. And now your graduation is 
coming to finish the work. IfI were you, 
dear, I would wear my old gown just as it 
is, and my old shoes, and walk to school ; 
but I'd get my diploma, and take it with 
independence, not feeling like a sham and 
a cruel, cruel girl into the bargain. 
There!” 

‘Don’t say any more, Puss; I’ll think 
about it.” 

And Eleanor, with a pale face and a 
quivering lip, took up her Every-day Text 
Book, to read, through a mist of gather- 
ing tears, this verse, which seemed to 
speak to her with an angel’s voice: ‘‘A 
good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than 
silver and gold.” 

The color came into Eleanor’s cheek, 
for the thought in her heart had been: 
“Oh! why are we not rich? Why must 
we always be poor, and kept down by 
having to count every penny?” Here was 
God’sa answer: “‘A good name is better 
than riches.” 





Well, nobody could have a good name 
who built up her daily life on false pre- 
teuces as a foundation, and loving favor 
would not lead a girl to add a feather’s 
weight of care to the load of an anxious 
mother. But, being no braver than you 
are, Molly and Frances, and as fond of a 
dainty, pretty new outfit as you, Caroline 
and Sophy, you may imagine that Elean- 
or’s battle was not gained in a breath. 

She lay awake a long time, the silent 
tears stealing down her cheek until her 
pillow was quite wet. Put she was so 
still that Puss slept peacefully, never sus- 
pecting Eleanor’s tumult of feeling. By 
and by she stepped out of bed and knelt 
down beside the window, asking God’s 
help to do just what should be right, and 
not to mind being singular. 

Eleanor went to school the next morn- 
ing with her mind made up, and she was 
not one to change it, once she had arrived 
ata decision. At recess, when the girls 
talked over the momentous affairs of Com- 
mencement Day and Commencement 
dress, several of them appealed to her. 
What was their surprise when she said, 
in low tones, which yet were audible to 
everybody: ‘You will have to put me in 
the back row, girls. I find that it is not 
convenient for my father and mother to 
spend anything extraordinary at present, 
sol am going to wear my last summer’s 
white dress, just as it is, and I shall have 
nothing at all new.” 

Contrary to Eleanor’s anticipations,this 
statement produced no eftect whatever. 
Two or three of the more fashionable girls 
looked annoyed, and one or two of 
Eleanor’s intimate friends glanced at her 
with sympathy. Daisy Dean stole a 
little hand into hers with a cordial clasp, 
whispering, ‘‘You brave thing! I love 
you!” 

The bell sounded, and recess was over. 
Tasks were taken up as usual. Eleanor 
did not know it, but her quiet courage 
had been a real relief to several timid 
girls, who had been dreading the expense 
of Commencement, without daring to 
stem what they supposed to be public 
opinion, and take an independent course. 
If somebody will only lead in this world 
there are are always plenty to follow. 

And Eleanor was repaid for her sacrifice 
of personal vanity when she saw the 
mother face light up, and felt the dear 
arms around her that evening. 

‘*Has it been hard for you, dearie?”’ said 
the mother, anxiously. 

“It would not have been, mother dar- 
ling, if I hadn’t been a selfish creature, 
who is ashamed of herself for being such a 
baby,” was Eleanor’s reply. ‘But, now 
that I have settled the thing, I shall just 
Zo on studying, and think no more about 
it.” 

A few weeks later, at the close of the 
Commencement exercises, a very elegant 
and distinguished-looking woman, who 
had recently returned from abroad, ap- 
proached the president of Eleanor’s col- 
lege. 

**Can you tell me,” she inquired, ‘‘the 
name, and give me some account of, a 
young girl who was dressed very simply, 
and sat modestly in the background, 
although she bore off a half-dozen prizes? 
There was nothing to indicate poverty in 
her very appropriate school dress, but her 
face had a look of purpose, and I am in 
search of such a girl to act as visiting 
governess to my little daughters.” 

So from the root of Eleanor’s self- 
denial blossomed the fragrant flower of 
her success. Her duties at Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s proved to be very congenial, 
while brief hours and frequent holidays 
left her much time to devote to the assist- 
ance of the dear ones at home. In the 
eyes of the travelled and cultured woman 
her simple gown had been a positive rec- 
ommendation, and it was to it she owed 
the enthusiastic testimonial to her scholar- 
ship and worth which the president, hav- 
ing opportunity, was glad to give. 

‘*A good name is better than riches, and 
loving favor rather to be desired than 
silver and gold.”— Congregationalist. 


———__—_~@9——_ ——— 


NORTH DAKOTA REMEMBERS LUCY 
STONE. 


CASSELTON, N. D., MARCH 2, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Casselton W. C. T. U. held a very 
interesting Lucy Stone Memorial service 
or tea, at the residence of Mrs. A. F. 
Johnson, on the afternoon of Feb. 23. 
There was a large attendance and an ex- 
cellent program of readings, recitations, 
songs and instrumental music. The reci- 
tations were from ‘‘The Yellow Ribbon 
Speaker” and the Woman's Column. All 
the readings were from the Column and 
the WOMAN's JOURNAL, in regard to the 
life and death of our beloved leader, Lucy 
Stone. The rooms were elaborately deco 
rated with clusters of white and yellow 
roses. One lady wore a large cluster as a 
corsage bouquet; most of the ladies wore 
bows of white and yellow ribbon, and the 
napkins were of yellow fringed tissue 











paper. A nice tea was served for fifteen 
cents, bringing in eleven dollars, quite an 
accessidn to our depleted treasury. We 
give this detailed report, hoping that other 
unions may do likewise. 

Enclosed is a clipping from the Cassel- 
ton Republican, written by one of our ex- 
representatives, Hon. J. C. Gill. Every 
gentleman present was in favor of equal 
rights for women, which was very encour- 
aging, as they were all representative 
men; one, R. M. Pollock, our State at- 
torney, who is doing excellent work asa 
law enforcer, was also a member of our 
Constitutional Convention, and did his 
best to get equal suffrage incorporated in 
our Constitution. Two gentlemen were 
lawyers, two legislators, and one a Meth- 
odist minister. Our two little girls did 
themselves credit as elocutionists. 


M. B. G. 
SS 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN DAVIS. 


Congressman John Davis, of Kansas, 
addressed the Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage of the U. 5S. Senate, 
Feb. 21, 1894, as follows: 


Mr. President and Senators ;—Suftrage 
is the soil out of which grows govern- 
ment. If the soil is narrow and meagre, 
permitting the exercise of a single will 
only, we call the government a monarchy 
or despotism. When the suffrage soil is 
broader, permitting the exercise and ex- 
pression of the will of a class of citizens, 
the government is called an aristocracy. 
When suffrage is still wider and more 
liberal, conforming to the laws of nature 
and justice among all classes of citizens, 
we call the government a democracy. 

Suffrage is founded on natural right, 
and all citizens have equal claims to it; 
but, like all natural rights, it is subject to 
restraints and limitations when citizens 
enter into a state of society. Civilized 
governments justly claim the right to 
limit citizenship to native-born persons, 
and aliens can beeome citizens only on 
certain prescribed conditions which shall 
purge them of their alienism. Even the 
natural right to life and liberty may be 
restrained and limited when the safety 
and welfare of society demand it. But no 
natural right can justly be restrained and 
limited unless society can render just and 
sufficient reasons for doing so. It does 
not devolve on the individual, nor on any 
class of individuals, to show that they 
possess the right of suffrage. It is a pre- 
existing natural right possessed by all 
alike; and unless society can show that in 
given cases it is for the safety and wel- 
fare of society that said natural right 
shall be restrained and limited, it must be 
conceded. 

The question as to what the restraints 
and limitations shall be, and to whom 
they shall apply, is always answered by 
the governing power. If the governing 
power is a monarch or despot, the king is 
little restrained and his subjects are much 
restrained, and perhaps oppressed, re- 
ducing them to great inconvenience and 
distress. If the governing power is an 
aristocracy, then we find class laws, 
favoring the few and oppressing the 
many. In a democracy or republic, 
where the will of the people is supreme, 
restraints should be equally borne and all 
rights equally enjoyed as the welfare and 
best interests of society may demand. 
Society has many ways of expressing its 
opinions and judgments on economic and 
political questions, but the tangible and 
ultimate plan is by the ballot. The ballot 
is a means of recording an individual opin- 
ion, which, when counted and computed 
with other individual opinions, recorded 
in the same authoritative way, shall indi- 
cate the aggregate public opinion on any 
given subject. Plainly, then, in civilized 
society, only those should vote who can 
form or entertain opinions, and whose 
opinions when formed are in friendly 
accord with the principles of the civilized 
society in question. Infants, lunatics 
and idiots cannot form opinions, hence 
infants, lunatics and idiots should be re- 
strained from voting. Criminals do not 
entertain opinions friendly to the society 
with which they are at variance, and 
aliens are not supposed to form friendly 
opinions toward a society which is in 
competition with that of which they are 
native-born members, or toward a society 
whose genius they have had no opportu- 
nity of understanding. Hence criminals 
and aliens should be restrained from vot- 
ing. But if infants, idiots, lunatics, 
criminals and aliens should in any just 
and lawful manner become purged or free 
from their disabilities, then they should 
be permitted to cast the ballot. Infants 
are purged of infancy at the age of twenty- 
one years. There are fixed lawful rules 
prescribed by which aliens are freed 
from their alienism. When thus freed 





from their disabilities, infants and aliens 
very properly become voters. If it were 
practicable to relieve idiots, lunatics and 
criminals of their disabilities, then they 
should become voters, but not otherwise. | 
In my judgment, sex should form no bar | 
or disability in the matter of voting. We | 
find adult sane men and women equally | 
capable of forming and entertaining opin- 
ions. The bajlot is a means of command- 
ing respect and of protecting personal 
rights and interests. Men and women are 
equally entitled to respect, and both have 
persoval rights and interests requiring | 
protection. 

It is maintained by some that the ballot 
rests ultimately on the bullet; that major- 
ities should rule minorities, because 
majorities can defeat minorities on the 
battlefield. It is assumed, therefore, that 
women should not cast the baliot because 
they cannot bear arms on the battlefield. 
The conclusion is wrong. ‘The assumption 
is founded on the lowest ethics of sav- 
agery and has no place in civilized society. 
It is assumed that, in some imaginary 
exigency of government, most of the non- 





SS 


combatants may vote in the majority; 
that most fighting men able to bear arms 
may vote in the minority; and that, ip 
such case, a rebellious minority coulg 
not be coerced into submission. On the 
ethics of savagery such contingencies 
may arise, but not in civilized society. 

In the ethics of savagery women haye 
little influence, and a dozen braves ma 
bully and defy a thousand children and 
squaws. Their respect for the helpless is 
slight, and their sense of patriotism 
scarcely extends into the future. Savages 
are little troubled with anxiety for the 
welfare of posterity. In the ethics of 
savagery it is assumed that woman is not 
a combatant, and, hence, should be ex. 
cluded from the ballot. In a thousand 
ways civilized society differs from say- 
agery. There are social ties and senti- 
ments of patriotism, and feelings of obli- 
gation to our fellows in civilized society 
not found in savagery. The armies on 
both sides were fuller during the late 
war because both male and female hearts 
swelled with the same patriotism; be- 
cause mothers, wives and sisters said to 
sons, husbands and brothers, ‘‘Go!” And 
noble men at Shiloh, Gettysburg, and 
Chattanooga fought more bravely, fell 
more willingly, and died more cheerfully 
because of the well-thumbed pages of 
encouragement from mothers, wives and 
sweethearts, carefully stowed among the 
soldier’s personal treasures. Female 
courage, female patriotism and female 
voices were a ‘‘war power” in that great 
struggle, powerfully felt and grandly 
acknowledged on both sides. But this 
part of the subject must be built up from 
the lowest bed-rock. Let us appeal to 
physical facts plain to the comprehension 
of the Lumblest. In what consists the 
war power of nations? All history and 
philosophy, since the middle ages, reply: 
‘The war power of nations and peoples 
consists of the purse and the sword.” 
That statement being true, what is the 
percentage of purse and what of sword, 
in the most effective war power? 

Russia is a military nation. ‘There are, 
say, in the entire Russian Empire one 
hundred millions of people. On a war 
footing the Empire musters three mil- 
lions of soldiers. What is the percentage? 
The swords amount to three per cent. of 
the people. Ninety-seven per cent. of 
the people are devoted to the purse and 
to recuperative purposes. Let us say, 
then, as we safely may, that, when the 
empire of Russia is on an active war foot- 
ing, with 3,000,000 soldiers in the field, 
putting forth her utmost power on a hun- 
dred battlefields, only about three per 
cent. of her population is under arms. 
Ninety-seven per cent. are devoted to 
arming, clothing, feeding, encouraging, 
paying, recuperating, burying, and re- 
placing the soldiers. One-half of the 
money-earners and army-supporters in 
Russia are females! One-half of the in- 
comprehensibly powerful military arm 
of the Russian Empire rests on the hearts 
and bones and sinews of women. What 
is true of Russia is true of Germany, of 
France, of England and of America. 
Behind every body of armed troops in the 
field there must be an adequate support- 
ing population. This isthe rule and his- 
tury of the modern, half-barbarous war 
power. One-half of any national popu- 
lation may be reckoned female. Kvery 
loom and spindle run by women and pale- 
faced girls is a ‘‘war power.” Napoleon 
beat the armies of continental Europe, but 
was sent into exile by the spindles and 
looms of the British Islands, mainly oper- 
ated by female hands. Mr. Allison at- 
tributes England’s wonderful success to 
the ‘‘persevering industry of the British 
people and the extent of the commerce 
which they maintained in every quarter 
of the globe,” and to their “admirable 
system of finance which seemed to rise 
superior to every difficulty.” In short, 
England conquers with the purse more 
than by the sword. The purse is fed and 
sustained by the women and non-com- 
batants of the empire. The sword is 
scarcely one per cent. of her inexhausti- 
ble war power. The Duke of Wellington 
and the mightiest generals of the continent 
could only hold Napoleon in check. The 
women and girls of Manchester captured 
him, disarmed him and sent him to St. 
Helena. 

In the United States, over twenty mil- 
lions of people above the age of ten 
years are engaged in gainful occupations. 
Fully two-thirds of them are non-comba- 
tants, unfit for military duty in the field, 
by reason of age or sex. Yet every one 








is more especially than any other a hereditary 


disease, and for this simple reason: Arisir~ 
trom impu~? and insufficiext blood, © 
ease locates itself in th: lymphatic. 
gre composed of white tissues; th > 
period of fcetal life when the whole buuy con- 
’ sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a. potent remedy for scrot- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
@@ the disease and gives to the biood the 
quall 4 and color of health, Get Hood’s, 
2 en my boy was two years 
old he was attacked oad suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” Mrs. 
3%. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Bold byall druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, — 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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of them are wealth producers and swell 
the war power of the nation. This is in- 
disputable. Shall all non-combatants be 
deprived of the ballot because, by ulti- 
mate logic or chance, in some imaginary 
exigency, it may be necessary to enforce 
the decisions of the ballot by the use of 
the bullet; and, as non-combatants can- 
not carry the musket, must they there- 
fore, not vote? Where is the much 
Jauded gallautry of man, that he would 
fire bullets and charge bayonets in the 
face of his mother, his sister, his wife, his 
daughter, or his sweetheart, with not an- 
other man noble and gallant enough to 
object? Such brutality and lack of gal- 
lantry must be sought in a State of sav- 
agery, or in the restricted suffrage coun- 
tries of Europe. It will never be found 
in countries where the political advance- 
ment of man depends on the ballot of 
woman. 

The ballot was given to the negro, not 
as & war power; it was not given until 
five years after the war was over, for per- 
sonal protection. Is the negro with a 
ballot in his hand respected more or less 
on that account? The question is too 
silly for serious consideration. Woman 
needs the ballot for self-protection. Will 
man treat woman with more or less re- 
spect and gallantry, when he finds her 
vote necessary to the gratification of his 
‘manly aspirations’? Does a lad treat 
his lass with more or less respect and gal- 
lantry when, on bended knee, he avers 
that her ‘‘consent” is necessary to his 
future happiness? What sort of a figure 
would he cut, musket in hand, marching 
and shooting with the rebellious minority, 
with his mother, sister and lady-love 
standing unarmed on the other side to be 
shot? Such absurdities belong to the 
ethics of savagery, or to the narrow suf- 
frage countries of the world. The units of 
civilized society are dual, yet united ; con- 
sisting of the strong right arm of man, the 
warm beating heart of woman, and the 
ution of intellectual and moral forces. 
Show me an institution of society where 
a man delights to enter in company with 
his mother, sister, wife and daughter, 
and I will show you an institution which 
tends to civilization. Show me an insti- 
tution where man does not desire to meet 
his mother, sister, wife and daughter, and 
I will show you an institution which 
tends to barbarism. Show me the voting 
places where women are exciuded and | 
will show you places repulsive to the best 
elements of society, and frequently in 
need of police guardianship. Show me 
the places where women cast their ballots, 
and I will show you carpeted rooms and 
tables embellished with flowers; and, not 
requiring police protection. ‘he ques- 
tion to-day is not whether women desire 
to vote. But is it better for society that 
men and women shall vote together? It 
is the duty of wisdom and patriotism to 
decide this question. Our Christian civil- 
ization depends upon its right solution. 
The exercise of the voting franchise is a 
duty as well as a privilege. 

We should approach new experiments 
in government carefully. Our system of 
government, with a union of States under 
one general head, is wise and fortunate. 
New advancements in the upward march 
of progress may be tested on a small 
scale first ; and then adopted more widely, 
or laid aside, without harm to the general 
government or to sister States. The 
State of Kansas has adopted municipal 
suffrage for women with great benefit to 
society. It is now proposed to extend the 
franchise in that State to an equality with 
man. Many other States have done as 
much as Kansas has, and some have done 
all that we propose to do, with no harm 
reported from any. 

Mr. President and Senators, it is now 
asked of you to earnestly consider the 
subject of making equal suffrage for man 
and woman the policy of this nation either 
State by State, or nationally, as in your 
judgment may be considered best for the 
common good. 


~~ - 


SUFFRAGE CLUB IN KANSAS CITY. 


KAnsAS City, Mo., Marcu 5, 1894. 
Editors Woman’‘s Journal : 

Through the untiring efforts of the 
Central W. C. T. U., a Woman’s Inter- 
state Conference was held in the Firat 
Congregational Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri, February § and 9, 1892. Asa 
result of that meeting, a suffrage club 
was organized in Kansas City, with Mrs. 
S.W. Coates, president ; Mrs. M. M. Baker, 
vice-president at large; Mrs. Agnes L. 
Kirkpatrick, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Ella Winch, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Mary H. Ford, treasurer; with 
twe've vice-presidents representing the 
Various religious societies and churches. 

With such women at the helm, there 
was no uncertainty as to the future suc. 
cess of the organization. Missouri has 
never been considered a fertile soil for suf- 
frage work, but by the persistent efforts 
of the small suffrage clubs of the State 
the first vote of the Legislature on the 
suffrage question stood only seventeen 
against. Not so bad after all, even in 
“Old Missouri.” 

The Kansas City Club has an enthusias- 
tic membership, harmonious and untiring 
in the performance of every duty. Meet- 
ings are held monthly in the elegant club 
room of the Coates House, one of the 
finest hotels in the West. Papers on such 
subjects as ‘‘Women on School Boards,” 
‘Office of Police Matron,” ‘‘Petitioning 
the Legislature for School and Full Suf- 
frage,” ‘‘Legal Status of Women in Mis- 
souri,” “‘Commercial Pursuits for Wom- 
en,” **History of Laws Against Women,” 
“Influence of Cultured Women,” and 
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others, have been presented and ably dis- 
cussed. 

At the last annual meeting,Mrs.Coates, 
the much beloved president, refused a 
re-election, much to the regret of the club. 
Mrs. Coates has made an admirable presi- 
dent. To her efficient management the 
club is indebted for many pleasant and 
profitable meetings. When convinced, 
however, that she was determined to be 
relieved of the responsibility, the club 
elected Mrs. Frances Jenkins, president ; 
Mrs. Coates, vice-president; Mrs. Emma 
Jenkins, recording secretary; Mrs. Ella 
Winch, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Loofburrow, treasurer. 

The club has a great field for work. 
Suffrage is not a popular reform in Kan- 
sas City, but the women who advocate it 
are brave and strong, and will in the end 
reap the reward they so justly deserve. 

In this bustling city, where commerce 
is so active, where club men are busy 
with all sorts of schemes for improving 
and beautifying the city, where the or- 
ganizations for charitable and benevolent 
purposes are in their infancy, where the 
saloons, the wine rooms for women, and 
the Sunday theatres abound, where the 
vices of older cities are prevalent, where 
such conditions exist it does seem that 
earnest, conscientious mothers and high- 
minded, cultivated women would make 
their power felt by working to secure 
that which means power—the ballot. 

CAROLINE PRENTIS. 


+e, —_— 


TO CLUB WOMEN. 

The committee appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to ascertain what cities and towns 
of Massachusetts have and what have 
not women’s clubs, send this notice in the 
Woman’s Journal to the membership of 
the four clubs represented on the commit- 
tee, instead of sending a circular. 

As the members of these clubs are scat- 
tered so widely over the State, itis hoped 
by their co-operation to gain an almost 
exhaustive list of cities and towns where 
women’s clubs have been formed. 

Every member who receives a copy of 
the paper, containing this notice, is ear- 
nestly requested to send to the chairman, 
by postal card or otherwise, a list of the 
clubs in her town and immediate neigh- 
borhood, with the names of their presi- 
dents and secretaries as far as known, at 


an early date. 
(Mrs.) LauRA WENTWORTH FOWLER, 
Dedham, Mass. 
Chairman Abbott Academy Club of N. BE. 


(Miss) Atice STONE BLACKWELL, 
New England Women’s Press Association. 


(Mrs.) EsteLtte M. H. MERRILL, 
Wheaton Seminary Club. 


(Mrs.) KATHLEEN M. PHELPs, 
Mt. Holyoke Alumne Association. 


oo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ICELAND. 


Anna von Rydingsvard (Baroness Pro- 
schnitz) describes the part which Ice- 
landic women tuke in municipal and 
educational affairs. 


The schools on the island are four in 
number, two being at Reykjavik, the cap- 
ital. These are supported by public 
funds, except one at Reykjavik, which 
represents the patriotic love and self- 
sacrfice of Icelandic Women, as it was 
founded and is supported through the ex- 
ertions of one woman, who lectures in 
Europe on the needs of her native island, 
and the generosity of other women who 
brought their heirlooms and poured them 
into the lap of the founder, with the re- 
quest that she try to sell them in Europe 
and appropriate the proceeds to her 
school. ‘These heirlooms consisted of 
quaint and beautiful gold and silver belts, 
head bands of the same metals, filigree 
tubes for confining the tassel on the every- 
day cap, brooches, buckles, snuff horns, 
silver embroidered collars, jackets, etc. 
Several young women have been sent to 
Europe to be trained as teachers with the 
money thus raised, and many more at 
home have received a higher form of 
education than would otherwise have 
been possible forthem. Female students 
have been admitted to the medical and 
theological seminaries for instruction and 
final examinations, and to the Latin school 
for examination, if they have prepared 
themselves by private instruction. A 
diploma from any one of these institu- 
tions admits to the University of Copen- 


hagen. 

Since 1882 widows and all self-support- 
ing women above the age of twenty-five 
years have the right to vote at municipal 
and vestry board elections, and a move- 
ment is now on foot to make them mem- 
bers of the National Assembly or Parlia- 
ment. Does it seem possible that the 
women of far-away little Iceland are so 
far ahead of us in political privileges? 
Yet such is the case. How long are they 
to remain ahead? The time gained by 
freedom from the tyrannies of fashion is 
worthily devoted to the improvement of 
mind and character. The costume is sim- 
ple and unchanging—a plain, full, black 
woollen skirt, a close-fitting black bodice, 
showing a narrow, snowy, linen vest, 
collars and cuffs, and a broad colored rib- 
bon about the neck, tied with a bow under 
the chin, complete, with a flat, black 
woollen cap, with a long silk tassel 
pinned coquettishly on the head, a cos- 
tume designed for comfort, comeliness, 








economy of money or time, and it cer- 
tainly must conduce to the self-respect of 
the wearer, as it inspires the respect of 
the observer. What lessons can we learn 
from the Icelandic woman, the patient, 
industrious, contented, self-respecting 
Icelandic woman? 


~<~@o——_ — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 
A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 
Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 
Address ony Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





ccninecnitianiaiin 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. | 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by | 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, ny 1eading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Snaffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. . 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern-* 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








- ASK YOUR FRIENDS 


Who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla what 
they think of it, and the replies will be 
positive in its favor. Simply what Hood’s 
Sarsapari lla does, that tells the story of 
its merit. One has been cured of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia, another finds it indis- 
pensable for sick headache or biliousness, 
while others report remarkable cures of 
scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, salt rheum, 
ete. 

Hoop’s PILLs are purely vegetable. 
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The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAT LS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
roduct; elasticity and 

power in clinch. It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised In a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

ey the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith 


gocaguaee what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 


smoothness combined with holding 


“the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Natt in the 
World. Inits manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, | owe by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 


hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/utely safe and outwears all others. 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_< 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


Ps PUTNAM NAII, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC 
TION and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleepinv-car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9 40 
A. M.+ 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGH, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTION and FitcHBurRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3 00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, wHere 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, factading Guadere. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
(Superfluous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annvying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved - d physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT BISCOMFORT. mark or return. 
MOLES removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 

d cordially invited, and strictly confi- 












RinG BOCKELE at Inv 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—iron't pul! off 
Cord - Edge Sutton 
Holes — icon"! wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIFLD & CO, 
CHICAGO. Western 
Wholexale Denot 
Send foriilus circular 


F So" ; 
Mfrs and Patentee: Far Sitehy Al Leading Retqilers. 
Principal Ofice—*4\ roadway New York 
Branch Office—637 Market St., San Francisco, Oa:. 





dential. Sealed circular on application. 
PrivateParlors, 415 Qolumbus Avenue, Boston. 





MRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 


“We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public iustitution, summer poasdins. house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address rs. Susan 
v. Converse, $5 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 

H. B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 

N. B.—Will pay any real estate agent, who first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of bs per cent in 
case a sale is effected to the party introduced. 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 


FOR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals A Dispensaries directly connected 


BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State $1 
TUFTS COLLEGE — 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 98. A 4-yeare’ 
graded course of Lectures, Qui: Laboratory and 
Clinical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, . D., 
Dean, 181 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session epenes October ist; ending May, 1804. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Qui 

ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dray, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 











LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor, Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
clored, the time Lamy given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free ener for the poor is stilt 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Priday evenings at 7, to giris 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday exeepted. 

















“WOMEN DO NOT WISH TO VOTE.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton meets 
the popular objection that ‘‘women do not 
wish to vote” in the following article: 

The answer opponents make to our 
present demand for political equality, is 
that ‘“‘the women themselves do not ask 
it’’; that they are happy and satisfied in 
their present condition. 

Inthe old days of anti-slavery,opponents 
jeered abolitionists in the same way. They 
said: Why make all this noise about 
emancipation? The slaves are contented 
andhappy. When asked if they wish to 
be free, in the presence of their masters, 
they say “No, we are well fed, clothed 
and sheltered, and all our wants sup- 
plied.” And yet, in the full enjoyment 
of all these blessings, Sambo ran off to 
Canada the next day. “But,” said the 
immortal Channing, ‘if you could prove 
to me that the slaves were contented in 
their degrading bondage, I should consid- 
er that the very strongest reason for their 
emancipation. Ifa human soul, born with 
the love of justice, liberty, and equality, 
with the natural desire for personal and 
property rights, for the growth and de- 
velopment of all his powers of mind and 
body, with the love of freedom in thought, 
word and action, can be happy in a con- 
dition in which a]] these ambitions are 
denied, all affections starved, all personal 
pride, dignity, self-respect withered, held 
in complete subjection to the will of an- 
other,—if man made in the image of God 
can be so transformed,—it is the most un- 
answerable impeachment of the system 
under which he has lived, for it shows 
that every element of manhood, every 
spark of the divine has been wholly oblit- 
erated.” 

But it was never true. Generations of 
bondage, centuries of oppression never 
could blot out the love of freedom in the 
human soul. And if it is true that the 
women of this republic, whose fathers 
sent forth that grand declaration, ‘‘All 
men created free and equal,” who gave 
us that masterpiece of statesmanship, the 
National Constitution, which Gladstone 
pronounced the most wonderful document 
that ever emanated from the brain of 
man, whose fathers have given us a gov- 
ernment and religion based on individual 
rights, individual conscience and judg- 
ment, and have maintained these republi- 
ean principles in two prolonged, eventful 
wars,—if the daughters of such ancestors, 
with such a heritage, can be satisfied in 
their present political status, in which 
every principle of our government is 
violated, this is the strongest reason for 
their speedy enfranchisement. 

Their apathy and ignorance of all the 
steps of progress towards free govern- 
ment, through the century, shows the 
narrow outlook in their condition, their 
blindness in the dawn of a new civiliza- 
tion. 

While reaping all the advantages of 
this progressive movement, in equal place 
in the colleges, trades and professions, 
how can they abjure the republican prin- 
ciples out of which all these privileges 
have grown? Have the women of the 
present day degenerated from their fore- 
mothers, who in the inauguration of the 
government protested against the disfran- 
chisement of women and negroes? Wom- 
en in both Massachusetts and North 
Carolina, whose names gild many a page 
in history, saw at once that, in the recog- 
nition of any privileged classes, the fath- 
ers stultified every principle of republi- 
can government. But in the deadly 
struggle for the life of the nation, they 
held their just claims in abeyance. Have 
all the glowing pzans to justice, liberty 
and equality that have echoed down the 
century had no significance for women? 
If they ‘‘do not want to vote,” with Chan- 
ning we say that is the strongest reason 
why they should do so, because it shows 
the degradation of disfranchisement, not 
only crippling all woman’s powers, nar- 
rowing her outlook in every direction, 
but endangering the State. If one-half 
the people do not believe in republican 
institutions, in the right of self-govern- 
ment, and feel no interest or responsibil- 
ity in public aftairs, indifference will grad- 
ually creep over the other half. There 
are hundreds of men to-day who never 
vote, and take no interest in political 
questions. 

Women are too proud to admit that 
they want what they think they cannot 
get. They fear the ridicule of the men 
of their households, of the press, the dis- 
approval of their clergyman, who quotes 
the Bible against larger liberties for their 
sex. They fear the sharp pens of literary 
women, who know all the most vulner- 
able points of their own sex, and just 
where they can stab most effectively. 
The cowardice and treachery of this class 
has been the most pitiful phase of our 
movement. However, the seeming indif- 
ference among women to their own eman- 
cipation is philosophical. They have 
been trained for centuries to obedience 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAT:: 


to the powers that be, to submission to 
established usages. They have beentaught 
that their chief virtue is self-sacrifice, 
their duty to devote themselves to the 
welfare of others and not to think of 
their own rights. Hence women to-day 
are more interested in every reform, great 
and small, than in their own emancipa- 
tion. You can arouse more enthusiasm 
among them in a charity ball, a church 
fair, a yacht race, a naval parade, a prize 
show, than in a hearing before Congress 
or a State Constitutional Convention that 
may decide their political status for 
twenty years to come. This one lesson 
of subjection and self-sacrifice has been 
taught by creeds, codes, customs and con- 
stitutions all through the centuries, and 
no wonder that woman has learned it so 
well. The most powerful influence in 
the human mind is through the religious 
emotions, and all the leading religions on 
the earth teach the subjection of one sex 
and the domination of the other, thus en- 
feebling the love of liberty on the one 
side, and stimulating the love of tyranny 
on the other. 

If it were possible for woman to rise 
above her religious superstition of man’s 
headship, what encouragement can she 
find in the State? None whatever; the 
laws and constitutions teach the same 
lesson. Lord Brougham in a burst of in- 
dignation declared long ago that the laws 
in our statute books for women are a dis- 
grace to the Christianity of the 19th cen- 
tury. Gentlemen, if women do not want 
to vote, behold in their indifference to 
their most sacred rights, in their lack of 
self-respect, dignity and independence, 
your own handiwork. You have edu- 
cated them to be satisfied while deprived 
of rights you consider most sacred for 
every boy of twenty-one, and for every 
foreigner landing on our shores, who can 
neither read nor write the English lan- 
guage; and the most insidious influence 
you have exerted has been in making 
woman believe that she is too good, too 
pure, too refined to take part in politics, 
that the science of government is beneath 
her consideration. Thus her degradation 
in the laws and constitutions is made to 
appear as man’s highest tribute to her 
exalted position. But in her conceit she 
has never noticed that idiots, lunatics 
and criminals occupied the same privi- 
leged platform. 

If you would fully appreciate the 
timidity of women in asserting them- 
selves, see what slaves they are to fash- 
ions. In spite of their desire to dress 
with good taste, in a becoming manner, 
to bring out their good points and veil 
their defects, they hide,the one and exag- 
gerate the other. The successions of 
styles in the world of fashion, invented 
by the courtezans of Paris, are as regular 
as the seasons, and one might as well 
resist the climatic effects of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter, as the fash- 
ions, that hold their votaries in bondage. 
It is all in vain that sensible people in- 
vent a comfortable dress for women and 
urge its adoption, with all the physiologi- 
cal arguments so patent to the most cas- 
ual observer, until some one can invent a 
new type of woman to be more readily 
governed by reason than ‘‘custom,” ‘that 
tyrant,” as Milton says, ‘‘who makes 
cowards of us all.’ Sedulously taught 
submission to existing conditions, the 
ordinary woman cannot resist long estab- 
lished usages, or successfully combat the 
majority of people, who believe that any 
change involves the entire disruption of 
society. To propose a new step in pro- 
gress is to encounter bitter prejudice, that 
knows no reason; ridicule that stings like 
& wasp, and to which there is no answer. 
And yet change is the law and each new 
fashion illustrates it, and woman submits 
to it, no matter how comical and unbe- 
coming. At one time her garments are 
as tight as her skin, and her drapery so 
limp that she looks as if she had been 
drawn through a knot-hole and lost her 
pocket in the process, left to carry every- 
thing in her hands—purse, card case, 
watch, handkerchief, smelling bottle, um- 
brella, and ballot, if on the way to the 
polls. Then, gradually emerging from 
this compression, she begins to expand 
until each arm is larger than the main 
body; then wings spring from her shoul- 
ders, until the receding head looks like 
that of the turtle taking his constitutional 
walk in the sunshine on the seashore. 
Imagine a man without a pocket! What 
would he care for his political status, 
until he could find a place to put his purse, 
spectacles and handkerchief, and his 
hands, too, when embarrassed ? 

If, with all woman’s love of beauty, all 
the pride she has in her appearance, she 
will thus obey the behests of custom in 
regard to dress, we need not be surprised 
that she so readily sacrifices her political 
rights for the samereasons. How vain to 
look for any independent, heroic action, 
any self-respect or self-assertion from 
these helpless, crushed women, especially 





when the men of their households wish 





them to adopt every style fresh from 
Paris! Trained to submission in the State, 
the church, in society and the world of 
work, it would require the strength of 
Samson to rise above such influences. 
It is vain to talk to women of comfort, of 
convenience, so long as they believe that 
self-sacrifice is their highest virtue, self- 
development a minor consideration. But 
in spite of all these artificial characteris- 
tics, the outgrowth of false and unnatural 
conditions, in the depths of her soul, 
woman, too, loves liberty, and in her 
hours of solitude longs for emancipation 
from the petty restrictions of her every- 
day life. The assertion that ‘‘women do 
not want to vote” has no foundation in 
fact or philosophy. The right to vote is 
the right to protect one’s person and 
property ; to govern one’s self; to have a 
voice in the laws and rules; to enjoy all 
the advantages and opportunities of life. 
This is citizenship in a republic—the 
natural right to life, liberty and happi- 
ness. Do men seriously believe that 
woman is indifferent to all these bless- 
ings? No, no! these rights every intelli- 
gent woman desires. Like the slaves, 
women will say before their fathers, 
husbands, brothers and sons what will 
please those who give them food, clothes 
and shelter, or before the lover who 
gives them flowers, diamonds, drives 
in the park, or a box at the opera. When 
all these gentlemen believe in universal 
suftrage, they will have no difficulty in 
persuading women to go with them to the 
polls to vote. 

It is amusing to see how long men will 
speculate on a point after facts have set- 
tled it beyond a peradventure. Women 
have taken part in government since the 
first pair appeared on the planet, and 
voted in one way and another all through 
the centuries. To go no farther back 
than our own day, women voted in New 
Jersey from 1776 down to 1807. In 1867, 
municipal suffrage was granted in Eng- 
land to spinsters and widows, and the 
London Times said: ‘‘As large a propor- 
tion of women voted as men on the same 
basis.” About the same time full suf- 
frage was granted to the women of 
Wyoming, and they have voted ever 
since. For a long period the women of 
Utah exercised the right to vote. In 1889 
municipal suffrage was granted to the 
women of Kansas, and they have ex- 
ercised it ever since. School suffrage has 
been extended to women in half the 
States of the Union, and on educational 
questions women vote. A bill giving 
women the right to vote for school com- 
missioners was passed in New York in 
1892, and thousands of women registered 
and voted, not even deterred by opinions 
of Supreme Court Judges that the bill 
was unconstitutional. Many, when chal- 
lenged, swore their votes in, and many 
were rejected. Women have had full 
suffrage in the Isle of Man for years, and 
have faithfully exercised it. 

A correspondent of the Birmingham 
(Eng.) Daily Post, writing from Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, gives an entertaining 
account of the manner in which the 
women of that colony made use of their 
newly -acquired voting privileges. He 
says: ‘“‘They registered in thousands, 
and throughout the whole election cam- 
paign displayed a most laudable desire to 
learn their new duties. Afternoon meet- 
ings for women only, at which the more 
social sides of politics were dealt with, 
and the new electors instructed how to 
use their votes, became part of every can- 
didate’s work. The whole battery of 
women’s arguments, personal and theoret- 
ical, were brought to bear on the recal- 
citrant male elector who was suspected 
of a leaning to the other side, and, as has 
been said, throughout the whole of the 
campaign, the newly enfranchised took a 
deep interest in the questions at issue 
and in the result of the contest. It is 
gratifying to be able to say that, as was 
expected would be the case, women’s in- 
fluence was wholly for good in the con- 
duct of one of the most keenly contested 
elections that have ever been held in New 
Zealand, and in no case, so far as can be 
ascertained, was a candidate subjected to 
the indignities which have at other times 
disgraced politieal meetings.” It is esti- 
mated that one-third of the total vote was 
cast by women, and the number of defec- 
tive ballots was astonishingly small. In 
Colorado, which has just enfranchised 
women by a vote of 7,000 majority, the 
women will vote on all questions at the 
next election. A large body of intelli- 
gent, respectable women in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Ohio and Indiana nearly fifty years 
ago held conventions in all these States 
and demanded the right of suffrage, and 
have continued to hold conventions and 
make this demand ever since, and many 
other States have followed their example. 

Gentlemen, did you ever hear of a large 
association of people contending half a 
century for a right they did not want? 
We have had conventions in Washington 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
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for a quarter of a century every year, 
with hearings before Committees of the 
House and Senate, and able reports by 
distinguished members on our appeals. 
Did not those clear- sighted statesmen 
know that we desired the rights for which 
we argued? How can any fair-minded 
person, in the face of all these facts, con- 
tinue to sing that old refrain, ‘‘Women 
do not want to vote”? How could in- 
telligent women be so indifferent to a 
privilege that the most ignorant men 
appreciate so highly? Born of the same 
parents, reared under the same flag, read- 
ing the same national history and argu- 
ments for justice, liberty and equality, 
singing the same songs of freedom, wor- 
shipping the same God, who created man 
and woman in his own image simulta- 
neously, and gave them equal dominion 
over every living thing, an equal title 
deed to this green earth; how could the 
daughters of this republic, with such 
education and experience, differ so essen- 
tially from their brothers as to abjure all 
the rights, privileges and immunities that 
man holds most sacred for himself? As 
we need the same atmosphere to breathe, 
the same food to sustain life, so we need 
the same liberty for our growth and de- 
velopment, the same justice to ensure our 
happiness. In the history of the race 
there has been no struggle for liberty like 
this. 

Whenever the interest of the ruling 
classes has induced them to confer new 
rights on a subject class, it has been done 
with no effort on the part of the latter. 
Neither the African slave nor the English 
laborer demanded the right of suffrage. 
It was given in both cases to strengthen 
the liberal party. The philanthropy of 
the few may have entered into those 
reforms, but political expediency carried 
the measure. Women, on the contrary, 
have fought their own battles, and, in 
their rebellion against existing conditions, 
have inaugurated the most fundamental 
revolution the world has ever witnessed. 
The magnitude and multiplicity of the 
changes involved make the obstacles in 
the way of success seem almost insur- 
mountable. 

The narrow self-interest of all classes is 
opposed to the co-sovereignty of woman. 
The rulers in the State are not willing to 
share their power with a class equal if 
not superior to‘themselves, over which 
they could never hope for absolute con- 
trol, and whose methods of government 
might in many respects differ from their 
own. The anointed leaders in the church 
are equally hostile to freedom for a sex 
supposed for wise purposes to have been 
subordinated by divine decree. The 
capitalist in the world of work holds the 
key to the trades and professions, and 
undermines the power of labor unions, in 
their struggles for shorter hours and 
fairer wages, by substituting the cheap 
labor of a disfranchised class, that cannot 
organize its forces, thus making wife and 
sister rivals of husband and brother in 
the industries, to the detriment of both 
classes. Of the autocrat in the home 
John Stuart Mill has well said: ‘No 
ordinary man is willing to find at his own 
fireside an equal in the person he calls 
wife.” 

Thus society is based on this four-fold 
bondage of woman, making liberty and 
equality, for her, antagonistic to every 
organized institution. Where, then, can 
we rest the lever with which to lift one- 
half of humanity from these depths of 
degradation, but on ‘‘that columbiad of 
our political life—the ballot—which makes 
every citizen who holds it a full-armed 
monitor”? 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
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KANSAS CAMPAIGN MEETINGS, 


Mrs. Rachel L. Childs will speak at the 
following places: 


March 15—Ames. 

March 16—Rice. 

March 17, 18 —Concordia. 
March 19—Norway. 
March 20—Beiley 

March 21—Nark 

March 22—Mantk 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGOEs. 


EVERET?.—A meeting of the Ev 
W.S. League was held at Mrs. Fall's on 
Monday evening, March 12th, which 
might be called the first of the season 
Much work was done. The Woman Suf. 
frage Fair of next December was dig. 
cussed, the League voting to have a table 
A committee of five was appointed to 
carry on the work. A series of socials in 
order to raise money will also be held. It 
was a good meeting, and some of the old 
time enthusiasm was awakened. 

Sarah P. MORELAND, Acting Sec. 





THE DRAMA, 

COLUMBIA THEATRE. — On Monday 
March 19, Mr. Edward Harrigan wil} 
begin the third week of his stay at the 
Columbia, and will produce the best of 
the many plays he has written, ‘The 
Woollen Stocking.” In this play Mr, 
Harrigan is seen in the character of a 
blind street musician. It contains rea] 
pathos. ‘The Woollen Stocking” wil] 
prove the most popular of all the plays 
during his engagement at the Columbia. 
The success of ‘Reilly and the 400” was 
more than sufficient to retain it through- 
out the entire engagement, but Mr. Har- 
rigan thinks that when he plays only one 
engagement in Boston the public like to 
see him in more than one character. Mr, 
Dave Braham’s songs are ‘‘Little Daugh- 
ter Mary” and ‘Sergeant Hickey of the 
G. A. R.” 

a 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Mr. Ed- 
win Milton Royle’s comedy drama of 
‘*Friends” will be seen at the Hollis for 
the week commencing March 19. Aside 
from the fact that a new and strang play 
coming to us with the highest New York 
indorsement is always eagerly welcomed, 
there are special and personal reasons to 
account for the unusual stir the announce- 
ment of ‘‘Friends” is causing. The cast 
includes Selena Fetter-Boyle, the actor- 

ianist, Lucius Henderson, E. B. Lyons, 

enry Bergman, Harry Allen, Fred B. 
Chandler, Carrie Berg, Louise Wakelee, 
Nellete Reed, and the author, Edwin 
Milton Royle. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—Every Odd 
Fellow in Boston or vicinity is interested 
in the entertainment next Monday even- 
ing and throughout the week with mati- 
nees. ‘Zephra” will be presented under 
the auspices of the First Regiment Patri- 
archs Militant, 1.0.0. F. Odd Fellows 
and 250 Daughters of Rebekah will take 
part. ‘The operatic spectacle will be pre- 
sented entirely 7 amateurs, selected with 
great care, and the musical parts will be 
well given. The special scenery used in 
‘‘Zephra” comprises the palace of Zephra, 
the Brownies’ dell, the grotto of golden 
ferns, the ice caves of Northland, the 
Aurora Borealis, the home of the fairies. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, March 19,4 P.M. Mrs. Elien B. Dietrick 
will speak on ‘The Sontetegen’ Effect of Women’s 
b A gs in Industries and Charities.” Club tea at 








Mrs. Diaz “Talks on Human Beings” in 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Rooms, 3 Park Street, Satur- 
day, at 3 P. M. 





LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spectacles in & 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 








Mr. & Mrs. T. E. M. White, 


MR.GEO. E. DAVENPORT'S, 


8 Hamilton Place, 


For A WEEK BEFORE EASTER, 


—with their— 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND 





LADIE 


Who want something pretty 
for the neck of their dress 
should see the FICHUS 
and JABOTS that 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


424 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 





C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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